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A CASE FOR THE YEARLY TOPIC IN DEBATING 
By T. C. AsBey 


Mr. Abbey is President of the New Hampshire Speech Association and head of the department of English and Debating Coach at 


Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


] 

XPERIENCES in debating activities over a period 

of about ten years, together with occasional 

conversations with debating coaches in some 
of the independent secondary schools during that 
time, have led the writer to attempt this presenta- 
tion of a case in favor of the use among preparatory 
schools of the so-called National High School Topic 
to stimulate and revive interest in debating as an 
extracurricular activity in the schools. There is a 
strong case for the present system in use among many 
schools — the Twenty-four Hour System — and these 
remarks are not intended primarily as an attack on 
that plan. Certain virtues of the yearly topic system 
are for one reason or another being overlooked in 
many schools, and we shall make it our purpose to 
look into these virtues. 


II 

Let us look first, however, at some of the main 
objections one hears to the use of the single yearly 
topic. They seem to be chiefly these: (1) Students 
must become bored pursuing one subject all year; 
(2) There is little point in having debaters reiterate 
the same arguments over and over again; and (3) 
Use of the single topic tends, by some magical means 
not clear to the writer, to over-emphasize the role 
of the coach. 

The best refutation of the first objection, that 
students must become bored pursuing one subject all 
year, is the fact of the matter. The students do not. 
The National Topics over the past few years have 
been lively and significant, and sufficiently profound 
to warrant constant delving, not only during the year 
of their use, but ever since then. “Socialized Medi- 
cine,” “Labor Controls in the Basic Industries,” and 
“Federal World Government” are examples. Sub- 
jects like these raise issues that have ever-changing 
answers, answers which students can readily see 
have vital importance in their lives, not merely while 
they are in school, but later, when it is their turn to 
propose or vote for answers. These are subjects the 
newspapers and the magazines talk about. There is 
no opportunity for the subjects to grow dull and the 
students to become bored. 

Most of what we have seen to be false about the 
first objection applies with equal finality and empha- 
sis to the second, that there is little point in having 
debaters reiterate the same arguments over and over 
again. If debaters could be successful debaters by 


reiterating the same arguments throughout the year, 
then it would be true that there would be little point 
to the practice. But when the subject is alive, when 
it is constantly raising new issues, and when new solu- 
tions appear in the press month after month, a de- 
bater who in February used the same arguments he 
had used in November would find himself in a posi- 
tion of obsolescence and gray-bearded staleness, a 
position keenly embarassing especially to young 
people. His opponents would only too easily over- 
wheim him in rebuttal, since it is not difficult to re- 
fute arguments with which one is already familiar. 

Now, what can we say to the objection that use 
of the National Topic tends to over-emphasize the 
role of the coach? If a coach has no confidence in 
his debaters’ abilities, if he cannot stimulate confi- 
dence within the debaters themselves, if he does not 
make it obvious to his debaters that their success or 
failure is mainly their own responsibility, if, in short, 
he is not willing to keep himself and his personality 
in the background, letting his debaters improve 
chiefly through their own efforts, then it may be true 
that his role as coach is getting more emphasis than 
it should. So will it be under any system. A man of 
determination could make his own notions felt even 
under the Twenty-four Hour Plan, a plan devised 
primarily to eliminate the tendency toward too much 
influence from the coach. And the use of the National 
Topic tends to minimize the basic weakness of the 
Twenty-four Hour Plan — insufficient influence from 
the coach. Proponents of the latter plan almost in- 
variably end their chain of arguments in favor of the 
plan with, “Besides, I like the system because it gets 
me out of a great deal ‘of work.” 


Ill 


Before we go into the special virtues in the use of 
the National Topic System, let us agree that debat- 
ing under this system will have all the virtues gen- 
erally accepted to be inherent in debating itself. De- 
baters are given practice in logical thinking; they 
learn to sort ideas and arrange them into categories 
and according to importance. Debaters gain poise 
and the ability to present what they have to say with 
directness and persuasiveness. Debaters learn the 
purpose and techniques of research as they look for 
evidence. And debaters learn soon to take the ut- 
most advantage of these skills by applying them to 
their academic activities in the classroom and in the 
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library; they study more effectually, they recite more 
intelligently, and they write for their English teachers 
and their teachers in social studies more purposefully 
and meaningfully. These virtues pertain to debating 
in almost any form, and they certainly do not suffer 
any diminution under the National Topic System; 
it can be demonstrated, in fact, that these standard 
virtues develop and grow under that system, as will 
be apparent, at least by implication, as we progress 
through the remainder of this article. 

And now let us turn quite definitely to a discus- 
sion of the virtues that derive exclusively from foren- 
sic activity under the National Topic System. Those 
which shall be taken up here are representative of all 
those that could be discussed, and it is not, therefore, 
necessary to bring them all into the light. All stem 
from a basic tendency which the National Topic 
System fosters, a tendency toward the all-day tourna- 
ment, though not necessarily away from the single 
interscholastic debate. When we think of tourna- 
ments in this discussion let us think not only of tourna- 
ments like the Bates College League or the Boston 
University State Tournament or the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Invitational Tournament, where the debating is 
only for the best team in the school and a handsome 
trophy is at stake. Tournaments of this sort have 
their very important place as stimulators, goal-setters, 
and arbiters of proficiency. Another article could be 
written proclaiming their worth, and they do have 
their place in this article, since they invariably use 
the National High School Topic as their debating 
subject. In this writer’s view, however, greater and 
more numerous benefits come from what is commonly 
known as the “Practice Tournament,” an outgrowth 
of the National Topic System. 


IV 


The Practice Tournament derives its name chiefly 
from the fact that nobody wins a trophy for partici- 
pation in it. Its make-up is such that it gives every- 
one who wants it a chance to participate. Since there 
is usually no restriction on the number of teams a 
given school may enter, a// debaters are given a chance 
to represent their school and to show what they can 
do against debaters of equal calibre from other schools. 
Judging is done by the debaters themselves, a panel 
of three students being set to judge teams from 
schools not their own. In the usual Practice Tourna- 
ment, the schedule is arranged to give debaters a 
chance to debate twice and to judge twice during the 
day — once each in the morning and again in the 
afternoon, with lunch in the cafeteria of the host high 
school in between. Tournament day is usually a 
Saturday, a day when high schools do not have 
classes; independent schools, which frequently con- 


sider Saturday just another working day, must, of 
course, show some tolerance among the faculty on 
the matter of cutting classes, provision being made 
for making up the missed work. The writer has found 
this kind of cooperation in his school; and, for the 
most part, the cooperating faculty members have 
found little to complain of as a result. The debaters 
not only have been willing to do the extra work to 
make up for the time lost from the classroom, but 
have been able to do so, through the improved methods 
of study developed by their debating activity. 


V 


This brief picture of Practice Tournaments has 
been necessary in order to give meaning to comments 
which follow on the benefits to debaters and their 
schools which accrue from participation in them. 
This type of tournament, first of all, provides the best 
way to improve the individual debater’s skill. As 
has been seen, opportunity is given to debate twice 
in the same day; thus, while the mistakes a given de- 
bater has made in his first debate are fresh in his 
mind, he has the chance in his second debate to do 
something about his faults. Meanwhile, as he con- 
scientiously tries to carry out his judging assignment, 
he is given the opportunity to evaluate the successes 
and failures of others, with profit to himself. In no 
way can he learn faster and more thoroughly what 
shallow thinking, faulty reasoning, or oddities in 
speech mannerisms really mean than he can as he 
tries to assess the relative merits of speakers from 
other schools. He thus, also, learns to see himself as 
others see him, since he knows that he will be similarly 
judged by others of his own age in his own debates. 
His coach’s criticisms may or may not have more 
intrinsic value in his mind as theory, but he is bound 
to put into practice what he learns from the criticisms, 
expressed or unexpressed, of his contemporaries, just 
as he does in matters of dress or social conduct. 

Second among the benefits stemming from partici- 
pation in the Practice Tournament is the opening of 
horizons which comes from contact with high school 
students at such a tournament. Because, in the high 
schools, girls debate just as much and as well as boys, 
preparatory school boys learn, sometimes with a cer- 
tain amount of discomfort to themselves, that girls 
have other skills than those which bear upon the ex- 
pression of feminine charm; they learn that girls can 
reason and speak persuasively. (By this it is not in- 
tended to imply that girls’ independent schools should 
not enter upon debating activity. The writer is 
strongly convinced that they should. It seems to 
him that the “new woman” should be given every 
opportunity to acquire the skills that she must have 
if she is really serious in her intention of assuming 
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her rightful place in the nation’s leadership. The 
use of the term doys and of the masculine pronoun is 
usually meant to refer to members of both sexes; its 
purpose is to save time and to expedite expression.) 
In addition to the preparatory-school boy’s enlighten- 
ment on the subject of feminine intelligence, is his 
enlightenment on the subject of the high school stu- 
dent in general. Any prejudices he may have about 
the “lower classes” or about other races than his own, 
let us say, or even about other schools, or types of 
school, than his own, get a distinct jolt as he sets his 
mental strength, and weakness it may be, against 
those of the high school students who confront him 
in a practice tournament. Finally the preparatory- 
school debater, as he discusses with high school stu- 
dents debating and other things which are of concern 
to him and them, is getting first-hand information 
about a group of persons — a far larger group than 
his own, it should be noted — who are mainly the 
group he will have to mix with, work with, and under- 
stand well if after school and college he is going to 
take part in the nation’s life, in whatever role. In 
this we can see a very practical ideal. 

One more chief benefit is derived from the partici- 
pation by students from independent schools in the 
Practice Tournaments — the benefit to the schools 
themselves. We have just seen how the individual 


debater’s horizons are enlarged for him. It is now 
easy to see that, since his voice in his school has no 
little influence on other students there, what he 
learns soon becomes common knowledge within the 
school. By example in what he says and does, he 
lifts the thinking and action of his fellow students, 
and the tone of the whole school is raised. Too often 
we of the independent schools are rightly criticized 
for our aloofness, our snobbishness, to use a less 
palatable word. Such criticism is as disadvantageous 
both to those who offer it and to those who receive it 
as it is unnecessary and, often, undeserved. Though 
there is no panacea for the ill situation, the writer has 
tried to present his earnest conviction that a healing 
treatment, at least, is administered by debating under 
the system he advocates. There are certainly other 
things which can be done and are being done. The 
future of the independent schools may conceivably 
depend on just how much is done, and how well. 
Getting into the currents which flow so copiously and 
vigorously around and outside our own campuses and 
the campuses of others just like us is assuredly move- 
ment in the right direction. In the experience of one 
debating coach, one group of debaters, one school, 
debating the National Topic and thus coming into 
contact with the high schools have proved themselves 
inestimably worthwhile. 


COURSES IN RELIGION AND ETHICS 


By Wa.tpbo JEwELL 


Mr. Jewell is instructor in religion and ethics at The Mary C, Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


I 


HE students attending classes in religion and 
Biblical literature in The Mary C. Wheeler 
School come from a wide variety of religious 
backgrounds, and the teaching material is handled 
with this in mind. It is in no sense propaganda for 
any one religious point of view. The aim throughout 
is two fold: first, to give the students a comprehen- 
sive, although elementary, knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the Judaeo-Christian tradition and, second, 
to give them some understanding of the moral and 
spiritual truths which are fundamental to, and com- 
mon to, all branches of that tradition. 

To accomplish this purpose, students are intro- 
duced to the Bible (and I mean “introduced”, for 
many have never read it), not as to a textbook in 
history, but as to a book of profound human wisdom. 
Myth and legend are studied as art forms particularly 
adapted to teaching subtle truths about human life, 
and students are led to ask such questions as these: 
“How often does Cain (acquisition) kill Abel (aspira- 
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tion) in my life?”’; or ‘How often do I play the part 
of the stubborn Pharaoh of the Exodus, insisting on 
having my own way and clamoring to be delivered 
from the plagues I bring on myself, but forgetting all 
about them as soon as I am delivered and repeating 
the same mistake all over again?”’. Leaving the great 
stories of Genesis for the historical period, the stu- 
dents follow the adventures of the Israelites from 
Egypt to Canaan, and in Canaan, under the leader- 
ship of their anthropomorphic tribal deity, Yahweh. 


The study of the prophets necessarily involves a 
study of the rise and fall of empires in the midst of 
which their voices were raised; students are led to 
understand their teachings as the result of penetrating 
insight into pressing and concrete historical situations 
in which the people of Israel were faced with this 
problem: “‘What must we do if we and our civiliza- 
tion are not to be destroyed?” Step by step in the 
thought of the prophets, the students follow the de- 
velopment of Yahweh from tribal deity to Universal 
spirit. The growth of the Messianic tradition is 








studied, and the final crystalization of Jewish thought 
in the centuries preceding Christ. 


The life and teachings of Jesus, as found in the 
synoptic gospels, are studied against the historical 
and religious background of first century Palestine. 
By mutual consent among members of the class, no 
questions are raised in the classroom concerning the 
historical accuracy of the gospel record, and the ma- 
terial is discussed only from a point of view that is 
equally acceptable to all, i.e. the personal, spiritual sig- 
nificance of the life of Jesus for each individual. The 
teachings of Jesus are discussed in relation to the psy- 
chological needs of human beings and with reference 
to the social and psychological results which would 
accrue from following His precepts. 


Il 


A senior course on the History of the Church 
stresses the development of Christian beliefs down 
through the centuries. From this course the students 
gain some understanding of the various streams of 
ancient thought which converged in the Christian 
tradition, of the contributions made by the religious 
experience of such men as Saint Paul and Saint 
Augustine, and of how the formulation of doctrines 
grew out of the need to find answers to specific intel- 
lectual problems. In the second half of the course, 
the stress is upon the new intellectual influences 
brought to bear on Christianity by the shift from 
medieval to modern civilization, and upon how the 
growing differences of opinion led to the establish- 
ment of the various modern churches. The student 
is given an understanding of the particular beliefs to 
which his own church subscribes. 


The program of study is planned on a four-year 
basis. The first year covers the Old Testament nar- 
rative up to the time of the prophets, a simplified 
translation of the Bible being read. The second 
course is concerned with the development of Hebrew 
religious thought from the prophets to Jesus, and for 
this a textbook on the prophets is used. In the third 
year, the students study the synoptic gospels accord- 
ing to the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament. Various materials are used for the 
course on the History of the Christian Church. 


For students who enter the school in the tenth or 
eleventh grades, a one-year survey of the Old Testa- 
ment is given in order to provide an adequate back- 
ground for the study of the gospels the succeeding 
year. When there are several seniors who already 
have taken the entire four-year program, a fifth 
course in comparative religion is given. 





Ill 


The classes meet one hour a week and are con- 
ducted in accordance with the same academic stand- 
ards as any other course: the same amount of prepara- 
tion is required, the same type of examinations must 
be passed, and marks in the courses are awarded on 
the same basis and at the same intervals. 

In addition to the classes for resident pupils in 
religious education, the school offers an elective course 
in practical ethics open to all juniors and seniors. 
This course begins with a brief psychological study 
of human nature, and then proceeds to examine the 
concrete results — physical, social, and psychological 
— of various attitudes and courses of conduct. 

Through these classes in religion and ethics, the 
student becomes aware of life as an exciting moral 
and spiritual adventure in a universe that is not yet 
wholly mapped out nor thoroughly understood and 
in which the possibilities of human experience for the 
good have no fixed limits. 








ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In February the member schools elected by ballot the 
following officers of the Executive Committee: 


Treasurer (re-elected for a term of three years): 
Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The 
School, West Newton, Mass. 


Fessenden 


Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 
Virginia Henry Holt, Dean, Chatham Hall, Chat- 


ham, Va. 


Continuing in office are Chairman John F. Gummere, 
Headmaster, The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Recording Secretary Frank S. Somerby, The 
Buckley School, New York City; Representative-at-Large 
David F. Chapman, The Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa. 














1951 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) will soon be sent to 
all member schools. Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books. Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1951 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 


Price to members: 20 cents per copy. 
Price to non-members: 25 cents per copy. 
Mailing costs are additional. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION IN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


The statement below was prepared by the Association of Casualty and Insurance Companies. Following it is an article describing 
an actual course in Driver Education which is being given in a member school. 


HE rapid development of motor vehicle trans- 
portation during the past fifty years has 
in its wake one of the most serious social prob- 

lems of our times — death or injury to over 1,000,000 
persons annually. The proven fact that proper edu- 
cation of young drivers can reduce traffic accidents 
directly establishes driver education as a school man’s 
responsibility. That educators are accepting this 
responsibility is indicated in a recently published re- 
port of the President’s Highway Safety Conference, 
which shows that during the last school year over 
one-half million boys and girls received driver educa- 
tion instruction in 7,000 high schools in the United 
States. 

The rapid development of this relatively new 
subject area, particularly during the last five years, 
has brought traffic safety education to the attention 
of many independent schools throughout the country 
which are now either conducting a course or consider- 
ing including it in their curriculum in the near future. 

The mission of driver education is to develop 
proper attitudes, knowledges, and skills through 
classroom and practice driving instruction. Many 
schools give the complete program, including both 
classroom instruction and practice driving, while many 
schools offer just a classroom program. 


THE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 


It has been demonstrated that a large portion of 
accidents can be reduced by the knowledge gained 
and the attitudes developed through proper class- 


room instruction even though a car is not available 
for practice driving. This can be accomplished with 
relatively little expense and integrated into the curri- 
culum without disturbing the existing school program. 
The National Commission on Safety Education of the 
N.E.A. recommends thirty periods as a minimum pro- 
gram, which can be accomplished by devoting one or 
two periods per week to the subject. 


PRACTICE DRIVING 


Including practice driving instruction in driver 
education creates additional problems but they are 
by no means unsurmountable. It is relatively easy 
to secure cars equipped with dual controls through 
local dealers at no cost to the school. Some inde- 
pendent schools have found public spirited business 
men willing to donate gasoline, oil, lubrication, and 
even insurance. Therefore, the only cost to the school 
is for the instructor’s time. 

There are sufficient educationally sound materials 
available to make driver education a worthwhile part 
of the school program. One good text, Man and the 
Motor Car, is available at $1.45 per copy, including a 
complete program of free services with tests. Numer- 
ous films, filmstrips, posters, and psychophysical 
testing devices are available at nominal costs. 

For further information regarding a driver educa- 
tion program for your school, write to the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7, 
mM. U 


DRIVER EDUCATION AT EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 


By Rocer S. MiLier 


Mr. Miller teaches mathematics and physics at The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 

HE reports from the States indicate unusually 
good progress in the field of safety education, 
especially in the development of driver train- 
ing courses by our high schools. More than two 
million young people reach the legal driving age each 
year in the United States. We certainly have an ob- 
ligation to see that they receive the most adequate 
preparation possible for useful citizenship in a motor 
age.” These words were spoken by President Tru- 
man in his opening address to the Highway Safety 
Conference in 1947. 
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There is no question about the effectiveness of the 
driver training courses in our nation’s high schools. 
In a study of the driving records of 3,252 Cleveland 
High School students, approximately half of whom 
had received both classroom and behind-the-wheel 
training at school, the trained students had only half 
as many accidents as their untrained classmates over 
a three-year period. Other studies in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Wisconsin, Arizona, and the District of 
Columbia have produced similar results. Doubtless 
there have been many lives saved as the direct result 
of the driver training program. 





This is the fourth year that the driver training 
course has been given at The Episcopal Academy. 
Several problems arise with regard to the curriculum 
and finances concerned with this course which are 


peculiar to the private school situation. The main 
purpose of this article is to explain how these prob- 
lems have been met at the Academy, solutions which 
may possibly be of help to other schools. 

The driver training course is conducted under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
The AA.\ has been the pioneer in driver training and 
provides valuable teaching materials and advice for 
the teacher. The training car has AAA-designed 
controls (auxiliary clutch and brake pedals). These 
have proved valuable for aiding the student in getting 
the feel of clutch and brake operation. Dual controls 
also enable the instructor to prevent such mistakes as 
striking the curb while rounding a corner or making 
jumpy starts. 

The Kirsch Chevrolet Co. of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 
lends the Academy a current model four-door sedan 
each school year. The only expenses to the school are 
insurance and car upkeep for the nine-month period. 
The average cost per year during the past three years 
has been $130. The boys taking the course share 
this expense — each one pays about $5. Automobile 
dealers throughout the country have cooperated to 
the utmost extent in the driver training program, and 
it should not be difficult for a school that wishes to 
start a course to procure a car. 


II 


The curriculum at the Episcopal Academy is de- 
signed to prepare the boys for college. It is therefore 
rather difficult to schedule a course such as driver 
training. The students take the course on a volun- 
tary basis during study periods. No credit is given 
though each boy receives a certificate from the AAA 
upon successfully completing the course. Almost all 
boys have a great desire to learn to drive, and this 
desire provides the incentive for many of them to 
take the course. Many parents insist that their sons 
take the course before they are allowed to drive the 
family car. 

The students are not permitted to go out in the 
dual control car until they have obtained a learner’s 
permit from the State. In Pennsylvania a person 
must be 16 years old before he may procure a learner’s 
permit. A large percentage of the boys at the Episco- 
pal Academy know how to drive before they are 16; 
many learn while on summer vacation, and others 
live on farms or large estates which provide room for 
driving off the highway. This is probably the case at 
many private schools. 

It is often necessary to correct the faults of the 
boys in this group although in many instances they 





have been well taught. All of them still have much 
to learn about driving in heavy traffic, and the class- 
room work is just as valuable for those who know how 
to drive as it is for those who are just learning. 


Each boy takes the course for one semester. He 
has one classroom period each week and averages one 
hour a week in the dual control car. The classroom 
work is centered around the text, Sportsmanlike Driv- 
ing, which is published by the AAA, and around 
driver education films. The General Motors Com- 
pany, the Aetna Life Insurance Co., the AAA, and 
many other organizations produce excellent films on 
driver training and the mechanics of the automobile. 
The boys provide a wealth of information from their 
experience on the road. 


If a school wishes to start an AAA sponsored driver 
training course, it is necessary to have an instructor 
who has taken a course in teaching driver education. 
The first teacher training course was presented at the 
Pennsylvania State College in the summer of 1936 by 
Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, who afterward became a 
consultant on road training to the AAA. Dr. Neyhart 
and his staff now conduct two-week summer courses 
in colleges all over the country. In a school such as 
The Episcopal Academy, with approximately sixty 
boys in each of the top three forms, teaching driver 
training is not a full time job. The writer also teaches 
mathematics and physics. 

At the present time about twenty-five boys (40%) 
in each class take the driver training course. Others 
receive some training and advice but do not take 
part in the classroom activities. In some cases, in- 
struction is given to an individual after regular school 
hours. In spite of the scheduling problem, it is pos- 
sible for any boy to learn how to drive in the school’s 
driver training car if he so desires. 


II] 

Aside from the driver training course there is an- 
other very important phase of the driver education 
program. Each spring three men from the Atlantic 
Refining Co. visit the Academy for one week. They 
give each boy who has a driver’s license a road test 
through the city and suburban streets near the school. 
This test lasts about twenty-five minutes, after which 
the examiner spends about fifteen minutes pointing 
out the strong and weak points in the _ boy’s 
driving. 

The boys who fail this test must receive special 
training from the driver training instructor; last year 
there were two such cases. The ability to drive safely 
is practically a prerequisite for graduation. The 
parents and trustees give the program their complete 
support. 

At the end of this week of tests the three boys 
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with the best (lowest) scores take part in a braking- 
reaction time test in the drive in front of the school. 
The sixty or seventy-foot skid marks made by the car 
coming to a stop from the modest speed of thirty-five 
M.P.H. are as effective a reminder of the power and 
danger connected with the automobile as one can 
imagine. They dispel any illusions of being able to 
“stop on a dime.” Most of the students look forward 
to the Atlantic Tests. They are eager to get a good 
score on the test, and they benefit from the friendly 
advice they receive from these experts on driving. 
One school assembly each year is devoted to driver 
education. In past years talks on safety by public 
officials and by the students, a debate on the raising 
of the driving age in Pennsylvania, and films have 


been featured in the assemblies. This year a new 
club, the Automotive Engineering Club, was insti- 
tuted at the Academy. Ten boys meet once each 
week to discuss the latest developments in the auto- 
mobile. They have a Ford motor which they can 
tear down and put together at will. Films are also an 
important part of the club program. 

In conclusion, it can be said that every boy who 
graduates from The Episcopal Academy has received 
some form of driver education. The demands of 
college entrance requirements have made it impos- 
sible for every student to take the driver training 
course, but the school is doing its best to make sure 
that its students realize the responsibility that they 
take upon themselves when they drive a car. 


PERSONALS 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION DESIRED 


Administrative Position Desired: headmaster, as- 
sistant headmaster, business manager, athletic di- 
rector, registrar, dean. 

Kind of School Desired: private elementary and /or 
secondary school. 

Training: Dartmouth B.A.; Columbia M.A.; 
Columbia Professional Diploma; Doctoral candidate. 

Experience: Ten years instructor and coach lead- 
ing private secondary boarding school; 314 years offi- 
cer U.S.N.R.; 1 year instructor and coach private 
elementary and secondary country day school; 2 years 
headmaster private elementary and secondary board- 
ing school. 

Please write: Bernard L. Boyle, Jr., 3 Putnam 
Court, Manchester, Mass. 


TEACHER SEEKS POSITION 


Available summer or fall 1951. M.A. University 
of Chicago. Spanish, French, English. Five years’ 
experience. Commuting distance Chicago. Vigorous 
advocate Americanism and capitalistic system. Per- 
fect record attendance. Married. Prefer senior high 
school or junior college level. Salary $3,500. 

Contact my mother: 

Mrs. E. H. Eastman 
905 N. Waller Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Well-known school in Washington, D. C., seeks 
teachers for probable vacancies in grades four, five, 
or six for the 1951-52 school year. Men with training 
and classroom experience preferred. Ability to super- 
vise group play or sports desirable. Possible vacancy 
also for teacher-coach position. 

For information write Box 5586, Washington 16, 
a <. 
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TEACHERS LABORATORY 


The Dalton School now offers a one-year course 
for teachers on the graduate level. 

This plan combines observation and practical 
teaching with a program of course and seminar work 
in those areas of study directly related to Nursery 
and Primary School education. Instruction is given 
by the Principal of the school, by regular Faculty 
members and by the specialist teachers and consult- 
ants attached to the school. 

The Dalton School has continuously been well to 
the fore in new educational developments. It is in 
the spirit of sharing its enthusiasm for teaching and 
out of its experience in opening up new vistas in edu- 
cation that this school offers this working laboratory 
for teachers. 

For further information write to: 


Miss Eileen Clark 
The Dalton School 
108 East 89th Street 
New York, 28 








RULES 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Bu cerin will publish notices from teachers who 
are looking for new positions or from schools which are 
looking for new teachers. The charge is according to 
length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement — or of a friend or rela- 
tive of the teacher if anonymity is desired. 


























OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Lest this section of the BULLETIN become provincial and close its eyes to the splendid progress made in public relations on the 
West Coast, I have asked Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary of the California Association of Independent Schools, to tell us 


of the work of that association. 
from Stanford University. 


A native of Pasadena, Mr. Pattee was graduated from Pomona College and received his M.A. degree 
He has been associated with the CAIS for the past eight years and is well qualified for his position not 


only because of his diversified teaching experience but also because of his past administrative experience as Director of Child Welfare 
and Guidance, Dean of Pasadena Junior College, and Director of Admissions of Pomona College. 


STANDARDS WITHOUT STANDARDIZATION 


By Howarp Hunt Patree 


I 


HE better independent schools in America have 
the dual problem of continuing their estab- 
lished positions of educational leadership while 
remaining free from the restrictions and limitations of 
state educational systems. The vitality and growth 
of the independent schools show that they do meet a 
definite need in our national life. The complexities of 
modern living no longer permit the evenly balanced 
influences of Home, Church, and School that were 
adequate in our earlier and smaller communities. 
The public school does not attempt to provide the 
“home away from home” that many parents now re- 
quire for their children. There is also the constant 
need for schools that can try new methods and pro- 
cedures with the minimum of expense. The subse- 
quent adoption or acceptance by the public school of 
so many of the programs that either originated or 
developed in the independent school, is evidence of 
their leadership. The Kindergarten, Nursery School, 
Vocational Education, the Junior College, Remedial 
Teaching, and the Expressive Arts, are some of the 
educational features that were given early and sig- 
nificant impetus by the independent school. This 
interest and success with educational innovations has 
been possible to a large degree because of the freedom 
that encourages variety. Our independent schools 
can maintain their traditional place in American Edu- 
cation only as they continue to hold this essential 
freedom. They will justify and deserve their inde- 
pendence only as they remain small, separate, and 
flexible institutions willing and able to search for new 
methods and committed to the improvement of teach- 
ing, management, and organization. 

In its effort to keep free from the more formal and 
external educational controls of a stereotyped system, 
the independent school recognizes and acknowledges 
the importance and need for regulations affecting the 
general welfare. Independence does not mean exemp- 
tion from any of the conditions that guard the health, 
safety, or morals of children. It is axiomatic that the 
greater the freedom of the better non-public schools, 
the more important it becomes for them to protect 


parents and children, as well as themselves, from ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous operators of sub-standard 
institutions. Unless these fundamental regulations 
are supported by the better schools, their ultimate 
influence will be greatly reduced. While the primary 
purpose of a school is to keep itself in the best possible 
educational condition, this is not its sole responsi- 
bility. The good school also has its part to play in 
the larger aspects of the regional and national educa- 
tional growth. 


II 


It was the realization of the importance of under- 
standing and general acceptance that brought about 
the formation of the California Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools. The plan of organization of the 
Association is very favorable for the interpretation of 
its principles and purposes. The Office of Relations 
with Schools of the University of California is the 
only agency in the state with the essential informa- 
tion about the high schools, both public and private, 
and it was this Office that first proposed the Associa- 
tion. The only accrediting office for secondary schools 
in California is the State University. No other ac- 
crediting agency, regional or national, operates in the 
state, and it was through the interest and effort of 
the University that the independent schools first be- 
came aware of their comparative educational effec- 
tiveness. This spirit of cooperation between public 
and private education has characterized the work of 
the Association since its inception. 

The California Association of Independent Schools 
has two Sections; Elementary and Secondary, each 
with its own Board of Standards and Code of Mem- 
bership. If a school offers work at both levels, it 
must meet the standards of each Section. The Second- 
ary Board of Standards is made up of representa- 
tives from the leading colleges and universities of the 
state and these institutions endorse the program and 
activities of the Association. The Elementary Board 
of Standards is made up of representatives from the 
University of California, the State Colleges, and from 
the Secondary Schools that do not have elementary 
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grades. All member schools are required to report 
each year to the Boards of Standards concerning any 
significant changes in their program, policy, or ad- 
ministration. Test records are reported by the Ele- 
mentary Schools, and at the Secondary level a com- 
parative study of achievement grades of both high 
school and college is made for practically the entire 
graduating classes. The emphasis for evaluation is 
on the achievement of the school as shown by the 
degree of success of its approved graduates. The im- 
portance of methods, time schedules, grading, curricu- 
lum sequence are considered subordinate to the 
actual achievement of the pupils that each school 
obtains through its own program. 


III 


California is very fortunate in having a minimum 
of the spirit of “‘Public versus Private” in education. 
There is not the marked stratification that sets up 
predetermined family policies regarding the type of 
school that children will attend. Transfers from one 
type to the other are not uncommon. The state has 
been in a growing and expanding condition for the 
past century with the result that schools have often 
been unevenly distributed, at least temporarily, but 
to a sufficient degree to permit the establishment of 
private schools. Another important condition is the 
fact that while many civil agencies, both State and 
local, have supervisory control over some aspect cf 
private school operation, (Health, Fire, Labor, Build- 
ing and Safety, Zoning, Recreation, Welfare, etc.) 
there is no State authority over their educational pro- 
grams. The cooperative attitude of the State De- 
partment of Education is shown in its policy of accept- 
ing successful teaching experience in Association 
schools for the renewal of teaching credentials. Cadet 
teachers in training are also permitted to meet their 
practice teaching requirements in the approved in- 
dependent schools. 

California is fortunate also in having a very fine 
and inclusive Public School System that extends from 
the Kindergarten and Child Care Centers for em- 
ployed mothers, through the regular school years of 
Elementary, Junior High School, Senior High School, 
Junior College, City and State Colleges. The chief 
function of the State Colleges is to train teachers. 
This whole system is under the State Department of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The State University with several 
campuses throughout the state is controlled by a 
Board of Regents that is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and the Governor. This entire system of edu- 
cational opportunity is paralleled at all levels by in- 
dependent schools and private colleges and universi- 
ties. There are also denominational schools and col- 


leges in all of the various categories. To all this may 
be added an elaborate list of trade, vocational, com- 
mercial, and sub-professional private schools. 


IV 


In seeking to implement the policies that have 
developed from its awareness of this multiplicity of 
educational forces, the California Association of In- 
dependent Schools is developing a program of “‘co- 
operation through participation.” It is finding, in 
the study of common problems by committees and 
organizations with wide representation, that super- 
ficial differences lose their apparent significance in the 
realization of the integrity and sincerity of each other’s 
motives and principles. Much of the work of the 
Association could be called “Public School Relations,” 
as an effort has been made to interpret these schools 
and their work in the belief that they are a definite 
part of the educational philosophy and environment 
of the state. This is more than an occasional expres- 
sion of mutual praise and common good will. It is 
an effort to establish some practical and effective 
means for continued understanding through pro- 
fessional study and growth. It is not merely an at- 
tempt on the part of a small group of schools to secure 
nominal membership in various organizations that 
are predominantly public in their representation. 
There is increasing assurance that both types of 
schools realize that they are fundamentally united in 
opposing poor educational practices wherever they 
may be found, and that they are both committed to 
the improvement of teaching and to the educational 
welfare of the children in their care. 

An example of joint action is shown in the work of 
the State Committee to Study the Laws Affecting 
Private Schools. A few years ago the Social Welfare 
Department of California was legally responsible for 
the licensing of all independent schools, but as no funds 
were appropriated for this work, only a limited num- 
ber of complaints were investigated. The Committee 
employed experienced educators to investigate con- 
ditions throughout the state and on the basis of their 
findings it recommended to the Legislature the 
changes that resulted in removing the independent 
schools from the control of the Social Welfare De- 
partment. This committee included several repre- 
sentatives from the non-public schools. 

Another very effective state-wide organization on 
which the Association has permanent membership is 
the California Committee for the Study of Educa- 
tion. This Committee, now in its tenth year, is an 
agency for inquiry and research that works through 
carefully chosen sub-committees on a variety of edu- 
cational problems. Member schools of the California 
Association may have representation in these work- 
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ing groups. 
ciation participates are the California Commission for 
Teacher Education, the California Society of Second- 
ary Education, the California Association of School 
Administrators, and the California Association of 


Other organizations in which the Asso- 


Secondary School Administrators. For the most part 
these are institutional memberships with the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association serving as the official 
representative, but the increasing number of in- 
dividual members is one indication of the interest and 
support that the program is developing. 

The same purposes that have motivated the Cali- 
fornia Association in its state activities has directed 





its support of the National Council of Independent 
Schools. The spirit of cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding can operate on a national as well as a 
regional basis and probably even more effectively. 
The fundamental issues are not local in character. 
American Education must find the balance between 
individual initiative and mass uniformity. Inde- 
pendent schools may survive for some time on a de- 
fensive program of self-protection, but they will live 
longer and contribute much more with an active, 
dynamic program and philosophy that is understood 
and supported by all who work for enlightenment and 
progress. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Recognition of the work of the CAIS in improv- 
ing the independent school standards is shown by the 
recent appointment of Mr. Pattee by Stanford Uni- 
versity to teach a course in the 1951 Summer Quarter. 
Entitled, ‘““The Organization and Administration of 
Independent Schools,” the course will consider the 
place of the independent school and the opportunities 
for its continued contribution to American Educa- 
tion. Experienced teachers will investigate special 
and practical problems related to their work. Em- 
phasis will be given to the relationship between the 
Public School and the Independent School. 


CONFERENCE PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Secondary Education Board has just com- 
pleted its twenty-fifth Annuai Conference. In the 
opinion of many it was the most successful Confer- 
ence in the history of the Board. This was not just 
happenstance, but the result of long planning by the 
Executive Committee, the section meeting chairmen, 
as well as all those who acted in various official capa- 
cities at the Conference. Guiding spirit and expert 
coordinator, who kept the machinery in motion, was 
again our Executive Secretary, Esther Osgood. 

The whole project is a giant public relations prob- 
lem from start to finish. All phases of public rela- 
tions are involved: (1) internal public relations — 
that is, relations of the Conference plans to member 
schools of all types and from different geographic 
locations; (2) external public relations — that is, with 
speakers, with hotel officials, and particularly with 
the press and its public. 

It has been the feeling of the Public Relations 
Committee that schools should know more about con- 
ference planning. Many schools every year hold 
some type of conference, whether it be a simple con- 
ference of departmental representatives from neigh- 
boring schools or an elaborate affair including repre- 


1 January, 1949, and November, 1949. 


sentatives from private and public schools in the 
region or state. In order to make the most of such 
an occasion careful planning in all phases is most 
important. 

Space prohibits the complete treatment of con- 
ference planning in one issue of the Buttetin. How- 
ever, I should like to present certain aspects of the 
subject in several of the succeeding issues. Two ar- 
ticles concerning planning and running anniversary 
programs have appeared in this section in the past.! 
It is not necessary, therefore, to consider this special 
type of “conference” again. Three major divisions 
present themselves: (1) Pre-conference planning, (2) 
conference mechanics, and (3) conference publicity. 
Let us consider the last of these briefly in this issue. 

The public at large and public school people in 
particular are not acquainted with the work of the 
independent schools. This point was especially 
stressed in the section meeting on Boys’ Boarding 
Schools at the March Conference. Two methods to 
help remedy this state of affairs are: (1) to make sure 
that wherever possible public school officials and 
teachers be included in the list of persons to be in- 
vited to a group meeting, and (2) that adequate pub- 
licity for newspapers and magazines be prepared to let 
the public know what our private schools are doing. 

Since the Public Relations Committee was organ- 
ized in 1944 it has fallen to my lot to help with SEB 
Conference publicity. Handling publicity for a na- 
tional conference is not a one man task. The com- 
mittee, therefore, has been made up of two or three 
persons each year, so that no one would be over- 
burdened. 

The work of this committee, which begins even 
before the full Conference program is completed, falls 
into the following categories: (1) preparation of a 
general advance release, (2) preparation and distribu- 
tion of releases concerning individual speakers, (3) 
preparation of releases covering the outstanding 
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speeches or panel meetings, (4) inviting the press 
representative to the Conference and meeting them, 
and (5) post conference releases. 


1. Preparation of a two or three-page release for 
publication a week or ten days before the Conference 
has proved valuable. Even though it may not be 
printed, it is a forerunner of the releases to follow, 
and editors become aware of the nature of the Con- 
ference. It helps tremendously if the Conference has 
a title or theme phrase which can be used in the lead 
sentence to identify its purpose. This release is 
mailed to education editors and also to the city or 


news editors in leading cities, particularly in the East 
and Mid-West. 


2. As soon as the Conference program is com- 
pleted, a geographical distribution list of all partici- 
pants is prepared. From this list, city, regional, or 
state releases are written to which are added the 
names of local Secondary Education Board member 
schools. These stories, sent for release one or two 
days prior to the Conference opening, have been 
widely used and tend to show the independent schools 
as an active force in the educational field. 

3. Best coverage of speakers can be had only by 
securing in advance copies of speeches or digests of 
what the speaker is to say. With this material at 
hand, releases are prepared concerning the outstand- 
ing section meetings, the luncheon speaker, and pos- 
sibly a release concerning a whole day’s activity. 
These are sent out with a release time immediately 
subsequent to the meeting. Copies of all releases 
and summaries or excerpts from speeches are placed 
in the Press Room at the Conference, where editors 
or reporters can get a complete folder of the releases. 
This phase of the work is most important. Editors 
realize that the organization is efficient and appre- 
ciate greatly having this material at their disposal. 
With such cooperation they give better and more 
accurate accounts of the meetings. 

4. Education editors are invited to attend or send 
representatives to the annual luncheon. The com- 
mittee in charge of the Press Room must meet these 
representatives, answer questions, and escort them to 
any meetings they may wish to attend. It is advis- 
able to arrange interviews with speakers or Second- 
ary Education Board officials, as such interviews 
often result in special handling of the conference 
story. 

5. Post conference publicity has been sent out 
from the S.E.B. office when a significant analysis or 
a newsworthy summary can be made of the Con- 
ference. 

It has been impossible to mention the numerous 
details that arise in carrying out the above program. 
However, this brief exposé may serve a double pur- 


pose: to show how one conference committee func- 
tions, and also to serve as a sample of what can be 
done by member schools to disseminate news of 
worthwhile educational meetings. 


TV FOR EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATION FOR TV! 


Television should become a public relations con- 
cern of all educators. It is here to stay and, just as 
radio has become an effective means of communicat- 
ing ideas, it cannot fail to occupy an increasingly im- 
portant position in our lives. 

Educators have two alternatives: (a) to let tele- 
vision grow as did Topsy or (b) to realize the in- 
evitable, take an active part in guiding its growth, 
and see that certain channels are allocated for edu- 
cational use. 


Apparently educators have done very little to 
date with the exception of a few far-sighted leaders. 
Newsweek makes the following statement in_ its 
March § issue: 


“Last November, the Federal Communications 
Commission began a new series of important hear- 
ings. Should educators, as Commissioner Frieda 
Hennock insisted, be given one-fourth of the 2,000 
TV channels yet to be allocated? For three months 
the commission heard the arguments. But never did 
the matter of education and TV get a heavy press. 
If the millions of Americans who are both TV set- 
owners and parents cared about the issue, they failed 
to show much interest. And educators themselves 
showed little concern. . . .” 


Brigadier General Telford Taylor, counsel for the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, was 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune for Novem- 
ber 21 as saying: 


“The use of television by educational institutions 
is not only in the public interest, but is a necessity in 
the field of education.” The article continues: ‘‘Ad- 
mitting that the financial difficulties of many educa- 
tional institutions and the tightness of funds for 
public schools might force postponement of actual 
operation of television stations by educators, Gen. 
Taylor said it was nevertheless imperative for the 
national welfare that the F.C.C. take decisive steps 
now to assure future availability of television outlets 
for educational purposes. 


“Tt may be five years — or thirty years — before 
educational networks become a vital force, but mean- 
while the country cannot risk loss of a just share of 
the radio spectrum for education.” 

What can be done by SEB members? It seems 
that here is an opportunity for independent schools 
to accomplish another positive step in the field of 
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education. The Board’s Executive Committee has 
this question on its agenda for its next meeting. 

As individuals, we should study the problem more 
thoroughly, discuss it with TV authorities, and go on 
record with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as favoring the reservation of channels for edu- 
cational purposes. Any suggestions will be welcomed 
by the BuLLeTin. 

At present television is governed by economics. 
The commercial telecastors are seeking the attention 





of children and cannot be expected to change their 
angle without proof of a better approach. 

Robert L. Shayon, author of “Television and Our 
Children,” consigns the solution of the TV program- 
ming problem to the public, according to the News- 
week article. The American people can—if they 
will — make television a positive influence. If the 
responsibility is not assumed, adults and children 
alike will simply have to take what they are given, 
says Shayon. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C. Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


The helpful article below was written for this department by William H. French, teacher of science at The Peddie School, Hights- 


VISUAL AID FOR GENERAL SCIENCE 


By Wi.tiam H. Frencu 


town, N. J. 


I 

NE of the several deterrents to the use of mov- 

ing pictures in classrooms is lack of time for 

setting up necessary equipment. In these 
busy days of overloaded schedules, with inadequate 
budgets to furnish duplicate equipment for more ex- 
tensive use, it becomes a problem for the classroom 
instructor to find the time needed for setting up mov- 
ing picture apparatus before the class assembles, and 
in some cases it is impossible. 

This year a somewhat new idea has been instituted 
by the College Entrance Book Company of New York 
City, a feature that will no doubt be welcomed by 
many teachers. In general science, a subject which 
lends itself very readily to the use of motion picture 
films, Myron F. Boyer, director of audio-visual aids 
of Muhlenberg Township High School, Laureldale, 
Pa., and Paul R. Wendt, director of audio-visual 
education at the University of Minnesota, have col- 
laborated with Theodore E. Eckert in his “Discovery 
Problems in General Science,” to publish a booklet 
that is unique in the use of moving pictures in the 
classroom. 

This booklet lists some 15 films to accompany the 
various units in the field of general science, along with 
the names of the producers. Then follows a rather 
inclusive test sheet to be used in connection with the 
film. First, the student is briefly told what he should 
expect to see in the picture and is then given some 
suggestions as to what should be read in the textbook 
for preparational background before the picture is 
shown. Now follows an objective test of a brief na- 
ture, covering the material for the particular unit, in- 


cluding a check on words which are peculiar to the 
subject at hand. A list of several questions at the 
end of the study sheet suggests various things to be 
looked for during the film showing. Finally, there is 
a brief test on the picture itself, to be given following 
the movie, after which there are suggestions of various 
things that can be done to further an interest in the 
subject. 


It seems that such a method as above outlined 
lends itself to a more sensible and orderly manner than 
the old hit-or-miss way that most of us have followed 
in the past. When one looks into the catalogues of 
available pictures he is overwhelmed at the multitu- 
dinous numbers of films offered and is at a loss as to 
which he should show in the short space of time avail- 
able. Many of them he has not seen and must learn 
about through the trial and error method, which is 
tedious and costly. This method just described seems 
to be a great improvement over the more cumbersome 
one in use by a great majority of teachers today. It 
is a plan that will no doubt lend itself to many other 
courses. 

The author of this brief discourse has used the 
method this year after many years of experimentation 
with a great number of devices for audio-visual aids 
and finds that this “Filmguide” booklet method is 
the best yet tried. In a much better way there is im- 
pressed upon the student the things which he saw in 
the film, and these impressions last for a longer time 
than when the more haphazard methods are used. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that he has to watch 
the film more intently in order to be able to answer a 
few specific questions at the end of the picture, and 


1 Mr. Atmore is chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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that he had been more adequately prepared for what 
he was about to see. 


To summarize, the advantages of this newer sys- 
tem for the showing of pictures in the classroom are 
as follows: (1) The Filmguide program enables the 
teacher to plan his film requirements for the entire 
school year, and in that way have a better chance of 
obtaining films at the proper time during the year. 
(2) Even if the films do come in too early or too late, 
the preparatory material in the Filmguide helps es- 
tablish a correlation between the class work and the 
film content. 


(3) The Filmguides provide the type of motivation 
and preparation for viewing the film which are known 
to be so essential to satisfactory utilization of educa- 
tional films. 

(4) The introductory quiz in the Filmguide can be 
assigned to the class while the projector is being made 
ready and other preliminaries are being attended to. 

(5) Even though the Filmguide is not intended to 
be a test or quiz, the students are undoubtedly stimu- 
lated to devote their fullest attention to the film by 
the fact that something in the form of written ques- 
tions will follow. 


THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


A REPORT ON A TRIP TO THE WEST 
By Joun F. GuMMERE 


Dr. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Secondary Education Board, is Headmaster of The William Penn 


Charter School, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


I 

HE Secondary Education Board is an organiza- 
tion of some 300 independent schools with a 
nationwide membership. As Chairman of its 
Executive Committee I was sent to the West Coast 
in January to visit schools and to consult with school 
heads, trustees, and faculties. My wife went with 

me. 

In addition to interpreting the work of the SEB, 
it was hoped to establish closer contact between the 
East, with its relatively larger number of independent 
schools, and the far West, with its relatively smaller 
number, its handicap of distance, and its more limited 
opportunities for group discussion. 

In telling of this trip I must begin by expressing 
our great appreciation of the hospitality and cordial- 
ity which greeted us everywhere. People took end- 
less time and trouble to make our way easy and our 
visit profitable; we shall look back many times to the 
happy experiences which their friendly reception 
brought us. 

The semi-annual Furniture Mart in Chicago 
forced us into the second section of PRR No. 49 
with elderly equipment, a battered diner, and arrival 
two and a half hours late. We left Chicago on the 
Empire Builder, the Great Northern’s Train No. 1, 
and enjoyed a beautiful trip, with fine weather for 
views of Glacier National Park. Upon our arrival 
in Seattle on January 8 (precisely on time) we were 
met by Mrs. Marjorie Livengood, past President of 
the Northwest Association of Independent Schools 
and head of Helen Bush-Parkside School. 


The weather continued to be fine, and we saw 
Mt. Rainier on both days of our stay, an occurrence 
which seemed to be unique. Seattle looked just 
like Philadelphia in April; grass was being mowed 
and bulbs were several inches out of the ground. We 
stayed with Mrs. Livengood at Helen Bush-Park- 
side School, visited Lakeside and St. Nicholas, and 
saw a bit of Seattle in the bargain. On the evening 
of the eighth, I spoke to a joint meeting of parents, 
teachers, and trustees of the three schools. Some 
interesting questions and discussions followed. This 
cooperative undertaking of the local schools will 
surely be followed by others. 

Mrs. Livengood drove us to Tacoma the next 
day (with a stop at Belleville for lunch). Here I 
spoke to another meeting of teachers, parents, and 
trustees, this time of the Annie Wright Seminary. 
We enjoyed the hospitality of Miss Jenkins, and 
there was plenty of interesting shop talk. I un- 
covered a whole clutch of hitherto-unknown Gum- 
meres. One Arthur Gummere, living in Tacoma, 
belongs to a prolific branch of the family located in 
Stratton, Nebraska. A son, Roy, is in San Francisco 
and a niece, Thelma, in New York. According to 
all accounts, the town of Stratton is full of Gummeres. 

The short overnight trip to Portland brought us 
to the Southern Pacific’s famous Shasta Daylight 
train for San Francisco. Thanks to Sam Sheppard, 
Queen Lane ticket agent, we had seats in the observa- 
tion car and, since our weather luck still held out, 
we had magnificent views of some spectacular rail- 
roading through the Cascade Range. 
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II 


The next morning in San Francisco, Edwin Rich, 


head of the Town School, was guide. I visited his 
school, the Katherine Delmar Burke upper school, 
the Sarah Dix Hamlin School, had lunch with some 
Penn Charter alumni, and wound up far across the 
Bay at the Katharine Branson School in Ross, Marin 
County. 

On the twelfth, Dr. Kratt, head of Menlo Park 
School and Junior College, arrived with Mrs. Kratt 
to drive us down the ocean boulevard along the 
peninsula. We saw his school and junior college, 
had lunch at the Castilleja School, and visited Stan- 
ford University. Of special interest was a trip to 
the Hoover Museum and an inspection of the office 
of the “Chief” with its collection of honorary de- 
grees, citations, and other memorabilia. The Chapel 
at Stanford, is, of course, one of the most interesting 
sights on the campus. 

On the thirteenth, I attended the regional meeting 
of the California Association of Independent Schools 
held at the new Katherine Delmar Burke elementary 
school. This building, at once functional and beauti- 
ful, was designed by Engelhardt, the architect whose 
ideas for public schools were not accepted, we were 
told, until people had seen what he could do with the 
Burke School! The meeting was interesting, and 
I spoke at its close on the SEB and the general work 
of the independent school. A testing program, 
managed by the Educational Testing Service, is to 
be carried out in member schools of the CAIS this 
spring in an effort to set up norms for the independent 
school. Howard Pattee, able Executive Secretary 
of the CAIS, planned our California itinerary. He 
and the Association are doing great work for the 
establishment and maintenance of high standards 
for the independent schools of California; admission 
to the CAIS is a guarantee of excellence for a school. 


III 

Another fine train trip on the Southern Pacific 
Daylight took us to within two miles of Santa Bar- 
bara, where a freight wreck stopped us. Newton 
Chase, head of the Thacher School, and scheduled 
to be our host, drove out to the scene and rescued us. 
With him were Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Poling, whose 
company we much enjoyed. Dr. Poling gave the 
Sunday night address at Thacher, and we were glad 
to be able to hear him. It will be remembered that 
he is the Chaplain of the Chapel of the Four Chaplains 
in Philadelphia. 

Our sojourn at Thacher, in the beautiful Ojai 
Valley, was a very happy one. We visited Ojai 





Valley, Happy Valley, Laguna Blanca, Howard, 
Crane, Montecito, and Cate Schools. Succumbing 
to the lure of golf, we took Monday afternoon off 
and had a fine time; little should be said of the scores 
of Mesdames Chase and Gummere, and less of my 
own; but we at least brought inspiration for a 76 to 
Newton Chase. 

We were glad to renew our friendship with the 
Charles Becks (once of Friends’ Select School), who 
are on the Thacher campus. On Monday evening 
the Thacher faculty recovered sufficiently from my 
talk to repair to the Chases for a ferocious game of 
anagrams. The Headmaster’s fame as a rapacious 
and ruthless player had reached me, and I was glad 
to see that there had been no exaggeration. To- 
gether with a few unremarkable words which I kept 
for myself was SCARAB: I got it by shouting 
louder and faster than the others — the accepted 
method at these affairs. 

We reached Cate School for lunch on the sixteenth 
(in Carpenteria) and from there Calvin Miller, the 
new Headmaster, whom I had known as Admissions 
Director at Hobart, drove us all the way to Holly- 
wood, again along the ocean. 

Under the guidance of Major Gaver, of Black- 
Foxe, we traveled on the seventeenth to Westlake, 
Marlborough, Black-Foxe and, in the afternoon for 
tea at the new Bel Air School. 


IV 


Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, 
of the Desert Sun School, our next day was a memo- 
rable one. They drove us all the way to Palm Springs 
for lunch, a mere 125 miles; then around the moun- 
tains and up the Palms-to-Pines Highway to their 
school at the top of San Jacinto Mountain in Idyll- 
wild. We came back again to Hollywood, stopping 
in Pasadena for supper. This beautiful drive gave 
us views of desert and mountain which we shall long 
remember. The Easterner who does not appreciate 
distances in California can understand the trouble 
the Elliotts took when I point out that they drove 
farther than from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and 
back again to give us this opportunity. 

With Miss Gladys Peterson, of Westridge School, 
as guide, we visited Westridge, Flintridge, Southwest 
Military Academy, Polytechnic Elementary School, 
and Anoakia, having lunch at famous Bullock’s en 
route. We also had a brief visit to the Huntingdon 
Library and Art Gallery. At Anoakia, formerly 
the estate of Anita Baldwin (daughter of “Lucky” 
Baldwin), we were met by Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
Webb, who drove us to the Webb School of Califor- 


1 See Tue InpEPENDENT ScHooLt Buttetin, February, 1951, page 17. 
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nia, our last stop. Here we again enjoyed the cordial 
hospitality so characteristic of our hosts everywhere. 
We had dinner at Padua Hills, talked shop with 
some of the faculty, and early on Saturday morning 
visited the school itself. Later we saw Pomona 
College, Claremont Men’s College, and Scripps, 
where the President showed us their magnificent 
campus and art collections. 

Having visited thirty schools, we boarded the 
Santa Fe Chief that afternoon (January 20) and 
settled into our compartment on the through car for 
the East. 

V 


It seemed to me that there were certain clear 
characteristics of the schools I saw. A concerted 
effort is being made to interpret the independent 
school to the general public and to the administrators 
of public schools and colleges. Among the latter 
who attended meetings or dinners were the President 
of the University of Washington, the Superintendent 
of Schools in Tacoma, the Director of School and 
College Relations at the University of California, 
the Principal of the High School at Palm Springs. 
All these people are interested in our work. Several 
remarkable examples of close cooperation with the 
public schools came to our attention. In many 


instances the school plants are extraordinary for 
their beauty and their spaciousness; some, recently 
built, are models of their kind. Everywhere there 
is a spirit of growth and a forward look. Vigorous 
leadership and a widening public make the region a 
fruitful one for the able educator. An important 
outcome of my visit was a plan for a regional meeting 
of the SEB in San Francisco. This may be scheduled 
for April, 1952. 

In response to questions about the respective 
work of the Secondary Education Board and the 
National Council of Independent Schools, I made 
the following statement, which has been approved 
by the Executive Committees of both groups: The 
SEB aims at supplying information and methods 
for intra-school improvement; it is concerned chiefly 
with showing each school how it can do its job better. 
The NCIS is concerned with extra-school matters, 
matters which involve all the independent schools 
as a group. 

It is always stimulating to visit other schools, 
especially those in another part of the country. When 
a royal reception is added to such a useful experience, 
one gets a fresh stimulus of ideas and plans. I hope 
that there will be a chance for such contacts in the 
future. 


ECHOES FROM THE WEST 


The following excerpts from two letters are characteristic of the many enthusiastic comments received after Dr. Gummere’s 


recent trip. 


I 


“Dear Dr. Gummere: 


“May I take this opportunity to thank you per- 
sonally for the great boost you gave independent 
education in Northern California. I am limiting the 
area to Northern California because that was an ob- 
served area. I am certain, however, that the South- 
ern California people must have been as enthusiastic 
as we were about your many contributions. I cannot 
recall having had an Eastern guest in many years who 
offered more suggestions, was more cooperative, and 
seemed to be more interested in what we were doing 
than you were. 

“T thoroughly enjoyed every moment of the day 
we had on Thursday and was most impressed with 
your presentation at the Regional meeting as were 
many others, believe me.” 


II 
“My dear Miss Osgood: 
“Ever since Dr. Gummere’s visit I have meant to 
write you a letter. I cannot tell you how grateful I 
am to him, and particularly to The Secondary Edu- 


cation Board in making it possible for him to have 
this western trip to enable us to benefit from his fine 
experience. 

“T arranged a parents’ meeting for Dr. Gummere’s 
visit. Unfortunately it turned out to be the night of 
the annual Chamber of Commerce dinner in Tacoma, 
which took a good many of our people, and that was 
disappointing. However, we had about 150 out, which 
was really a very good turnout on the whole, and he 
did a magnificent job of talking public relations and 
what parents can do in that field. Any number of 
people came to me afterwards and said they were so 
appreciative of what he had said —that he had 
opened their eyes to many of the advantages of inde- 
pendent schools, as well as to the part parents can 
play in the school and the promotion of the school in 
the community. For this I am deeply indebted to 
both the Secondary Education Board and to Dr. 
Gummere. I hope it will not be long before he can 
come again. I know there are many schools which 
he did not visit, which would not only benefit by his 
coming but would rejoice at the prospect.” 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopeg, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S. PEnNypPACKER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 


“WORLD DIPLOMA” 


Four boys and five girls, all seniors at the River- 
dale Country School, Riverdale, New York City, 
are thus far progressing satisfactorily towards earn- 
ing the “World Diploma” or “Certificate in Interna- 
tional Understanding” to be awarded at the June 
commencement, according to members of the school’s 
“World Diploma” Committee. 

The “World Diploma” was instituted by the 
faculty early last spring as an award recognizing ex- 
ceptional personal development in a student’s under- 
standing of a modern language and culture other than 
his own. The faculty emphasized at that time that 
the “World Diploma” is in no sense a substitute for 
the regular school diploma, but is an additional honor 
offered as a practical measure to stress the need for 
“‘world-thinking” among American secondary school 
students and as an inducement to them to developcioser 
relationships between peoples of different countries. 

Requirements for the award, as determined by 
the “World Diploma” Committee, read as follows: 


1. A candidate shall have earned an average grade of B or 
better during his or her junior year. Only seniors may 
receive the award. 

2. Candidates shall generally be chosen after mid-year ex- 
aminations of their junior year. Applications will be 
made by candidates, and only those candidates having 
their candidacy approved by majority vote of the faculty 
may participate. If, at any time during the candidacy, 
a candidate fails to maintain a B average, he or she will 
be dropped from consideration. 


3. Language Requirement: In an oral test, conducted and 
evaluated by foreign language and English teachers, the 
candidate must demonstrate that his command of the 
spoken tongue is adequate to enable him to make his way 
alone without undue misunderstanding in a country where 
the language is spoken. 


4. Culture Requirement: For each language or country, a 
short reading list will be prepared. A written test, to be 
evaluated by social studies and language teachers, will 
determine the candidate’s knowledge of the culture, his- 
tory, present political and social problems, etc., as found 
in the reading list. Foreign students are expected to per- 
form the culture requirement through a study of the 
United States. 


5. Essay Requirement: Each candidate will obtain the ap- 
proval of the standing committee for his essay topic, 
which should be one of worldwide significance. The stand- 
ing committee will choose a faculty member to guide the 
candidate in his essay work, and the faculty shall ratify 
the choice by majority vote. Details as to scope and 
length of essay will be worked out individually with the 
faculty guide. 


6. Activity Requirement: Each candidate shall engage in one 
or more sustained activities of a supra-national nature, 
such as the following: 

a. Correspondence with a student in a foreign land. 

4. A summer of travel in a foreign land. 

c. Submission of reports on a number of foreign motion 
pictures. 

d. Performance of social activities of an international 
character. 

e. Other activities subject to committee approval. 

The standing committee will determine the extent of 

participation required in any activity chosen. 

7. The faculty may disqualify a candidate at any time if in 
the opinion of a majority the candidate fails to maintain 
standards of character and citizenship befitting the 
scholarly and international nature of the requirements. 


8. In May or June of each year, each candidate’s essay will 
be available for reading by the faculty. The standing 
committee will report to the faculty on the work of each 
candidate, and the faculty shall ratify by majority vote 
the recommendations of the standing committee as to 
which candidates shall receive the award. 

Although the project became an official part of 
the school plan for the first time this year, it has the 
advantage of being a proved experiment, as the 
“Certificate in International Understanding” was 
awarded last June to three girls who satisfied pro- 
visionally outlined requirements and completed out- 
standing work along the lines of the proposed pro- 
gram. The three girls — one French, one American, 
and one Chinese — each satisfied the language, cul- 
ture, essay, and activity requirements partly during 
the spring semester and partly by earlier studies and 
activities at the school. 

It is believed that this action by the Riverdale 
Country School faculty is the first of its kind in the 
United States, although a World Diploma, based on 
somewhat different principles, has for some years been 
awarded by the International School at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The development is the outgrowth of 
an international conference of secondary school edu- 
cators at Paris in April, 1949, at which Riverdale was 
represented by its founder and Headmaster Emeritus, 


Dr. Frank S. Hackett. 


. 





MAY EXAMINATIONS 
The official dates of the May examinations are Monday 
and Tuesday, May 28 and 29. No school may administer 
the examinations earlier than the days and hours set. 
Non-member schools may not use the 1951 May tests 
until July 1. 
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DEBATING TEACHES HISTORY 


The use of oral debating as a teaching agent in 
tenth grade history is one of the curricular devices re- 
ported as surprisingly and gratifyingly effective by 
Grandin Wise, teacher of history and geography at 
the Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. 
Mr. Wise, who also advises the Debating Society, be- 
gan experimenting with formal class debating four 
years ago. The method proved so stimulating, both 
as incentive to master information in social studies 
and as developer of articulateness in the presentation 
of a point of view, that the debate has become a 
regular part of the course. 


Once every two weeks eight boys are divided into 
rival teams to prepare an assigned topic. The teacher 
selects the teams, trying to apportion a fair balance 
of able and less able boys. The subjects range from 
the strictly historical to matters of national or inter- 
national policy or social conditions. The judges are 
the non-participating remainder of the class, includ- 
ing the teacher, who has no greater voice than a stu- 
dent. Mr. Wise feels that not only do the speakers 
show constant improvement in public speaking — 
poise, intellectual liveliness, and suitability of ex- 
pression — but the judges show increasing soundness 
in objectivity of appraisal. At the close of each de- 
bate the winning team is chosen, and the best and 
second-best speakers cited. Bonuses on the marking 
period grade are awarded to members of the winning 
team, and additional grade bonuses are granted to the 
two ablest performers. Mr. Wise’s procedure has the 
enthusiastic support of the English department and 
serves as further illustration of increasing inter- 
departmental cooperation within the school. 


BUSINESS OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Cortlandt Schoonover, business manager of St. 
Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., and Chairman 
of the Business Officers Association of Independent 
Schools, reports that the Association is enjoying its 
most successful year. 


The Association was organized in 1948 by Mr. 
Schoonover, who invited the business officers of the 
member schools of the Philadelphia Headmasters’ 
Association to join together to share their experiences 
in the operation of school business. The response was 
very solid, it having been felt for sometime that there 
should be an organization of this type in this region. 
Of the thirty-five member schools of the Headmas- 
ters’ Association, the business officers of thirty are 
active members of the Business Officers’ Association. 
This is significant, because meetings are held on the 
middle Wednesday of each month, and even though 
the region is not too great in area, some of the repre- 


sentatives have to come a good distance to attend 
the meetings. 

The meeting place is the Hotel Adelphia in Phila- 
delphia, where on scheduled Wednesdays the busi- 
ness officers join in lunch at 12:30 in the William Penn 
Room. The spirit of the meetings is informal. Oc- 
casionally visiting “experts” are called in on specific 
problems, but there is no speaker routine. Each 
member is charged with the responsibility of trying 
to contribute more to the meeting than he takes from 
it. Discussion is frank and friendly. A letter is 
mailed by the Chairman to all members well in ad- 
vance of each meeting and topics for discussion are 
more or less lined up in this way, but a member may 
bring up any topic for discussion and the meetings 
have covered all phases of school operation. 

The business officers of schools other than those 
in the Headmasters’ Association have also been in- 
vited to join, although care has been exercised to try 
to keep the membership among schools whose prob- 
lems of administration are similar. 

Topics recently considered by the Association 
have been closely tuned to the times and have con- 
sequently dealt largely with finance and inflation. 
Social Security, taxation, accounting methods, food 
purchasing, fund raising, etc., have all been dis- 
cussed in detail recently. 

Schools interested in joining the Association or 
desiring to receive the monthly bulletin letter sent 
out by the Chairman should write him as follows: 

Mr. CortTLanpt SCHOONOVER, 
St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, Delaware. 


CONFERENCE ON RELIGION 


The Rev. James A. Pike and E. Laurence Springer 
were the featured speakers at an evening discussion 
on the place of religion in the independent school held 
at the Riverdale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, 
New York City, last January. 

The discussion, attended by approximately 200 
persons, was sponsored by a committee including 
members of the Parent Teachers Association from 
all three academic divisions of the Riverdale Country 
School, with the aim of exploring the question 
whether more religion on a non-sectarian basis should 
be brought into their children’s education. 

In his address entitled “Religion in Education,” 
the Rev. Pike, Chaplain and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Columbia University, concluded 
that no neutrality was possible, that the schools were 
free to decide in favor of secularism, but not by de- 
fault, and that the present generation owes it to its 
children to give them a live option to attain a larger 
dimension. 
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Mr. Springer, headmaster of the Pingry School, 
explained the unique religious program at his non- 
denominational school which attempts to teach the 
great Judaic-Christian traditions in a way acceptable 
to boys of all faiths and stresses the idea of teaching 
the students that religion is not something to be put 
into a compartment but rather enters into every 
phase of life. 

A lively hour-long discussion period followed the 
addresses, in which Riverdale Country School Head- 
master John H. Jones served as moderator. 


BIRTHDAY OF AN IDEA 


On April 13, 1891 University School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, formally opened its building, with the feature 
address given by the former president of the United 
States, the Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

These exercises expressed the realization of an 
idea which started back in February 1885 when 
Newton M. Anderson, a teacher of physics at the 
old Central High School, started a small carpenter 
shop in a barn for the benefit of some boys, then 
pupils in Central High School. These boys spent 
their after-school hours and Saturdays working with 
tools, learning the simple operations of woodworking. 

With this modest beginning, the value of manual 
training was brought to the notice of some of the 
prominent leaders of Cleveland with the result that 
a stock company was formed and the Cleveland 
Manual Training School was incorporated June 2, 
1885. A three-story brick building was erected 
and equipped, and school opened in February 1886 
with Newton M. Anderson as principal. 

The next school year, 1886-87, the Cleveland 
Board of Education purchased the school, which then 
became a part of the Cleveland public school system. 

Cleveland was by this time a thriving city of over 
three hundred thousand; the industrial life was well 
established; wealth was being produced; and there 
was a real need for a first class boys’ preparatory 
school. Mr. Anderson, with Charles Mitchell, in- 
terested several of the leading Clevelanders in such a 
project. A corporation was formed, land purchased, 
and building started in the spring of 1890. 

This school, the first of its kind in America, and 
believed to be the first of its type in the world, was 
the forerunner of the now popular country day school. 
Primarily a college preparatory school, University 
School offered for the first time this training in con- 
junction with a full day schedule of classes, super- 
vised study, manual work in both wood and machine 
shops, and play. New to the educational world of 
that day was the idea that every pupil must take 
physical exercise under supervision each day. The 
study of vocal and instrumental music was a special 





feature. The school’s swimming pool was the first 
in a Cleveland school building. Hot luncheons were 
served. 

Since the new buildings were not ready for oc- 
cupancy in September 1890, school started in tem- 
porary quarters in a ten-room dwelling. Halls were 
used for recitation rooms, and recitation rooms were 
used as dressing rooms for the boys preparing for 
their games. Since the gymnasium was not finished, 
exercise on rainy days was held in a large tent. 

Mr. Anderson served as headmaster of the school 
from its beginning until June 1900. When he re- 
signed to establish the Asheville School in North 
Carolina, he was succeeded by George D. Pettee, 
who was headmaster until 1908, when Harry A. 
Peters became the third headmaster of the school. 

Under Dr. Peters’ forty years of administration 
the school prospered. By the early twenties the 
school was outgrowing its original plant and the 
growth of Cleveland made it advisable to move to a 
more country-like section of metropolitan Cleveland. 
In 1923 a campaign for funds to build a new school 
was successful, and in January 1926 University 
School took up its abode in its present plant in 
Shaker Heights. 

Upon Dr. Peters’ retirement in 1947 Harold 
Cruikshank became the fourth headmaster of the 
school. The theme of the founders of the school, 
“To train the physical man, to master the manual 
arts, and to strive for scholastic distinction,” 


today 
reflects the spirit of University School. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


The history and English departments of the 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., have joined 
to offer a course in current events and public speaking. 
The fifth form has been divided into small sections 
which utilize newspapers and magazines to study 
contemporary historical developments as they occur. 
Within the sections discussion groups and individual 
student speakers assess various aspects of the news 
and attempt to place them in their proper historical 
perspective. From time to time each section pre- 
sents a program of news analysis to the entire school. 
These programs are recorded, and later used as the 
basis of study of the techniques of giving short in- 
formal talks and of correcting speech defects. The 
course has the dual aim of combatting the isolation 
inherent in a small school community, and of giving 
each member of the senior class some self-confidence 
and proficiency in public speaking. 





At Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., 
the English department uses a tape recorder as an 
aid in the introduction to the ‘study of oral English. 
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Students are assigned brief passages of declamation 
to be memorized and recorded. The results are 
played back for criticism and comment. Borrowing 
from Phillips Exeter Academy the idea of the “thumb- 
nail drama,” students present brief melodramatic 
situations of their own composition. These, too, 
are reviewed with emphasis on enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. The use of the tape recorder makes 
the students speech conscious and provides an effec- 
tive introduction to formal oral composition conducted 
in all classes. 





An extracurricular course in navigation has been 
started at the Riverdale Country School, New 
York City, under the direction of Edwin W. Hart- 
zell, Jr., a Coast Guard officer during the second 
World War and at present a member of the school’s 
English department. Fourteen sixth-form students 
have enrolled as members of the course, which meets 
twice weekly after school hours. Work in the navi- 
gation course, which is designed to prepare boys for 
the N.R.O.T.C. at college, includes piloting, chart 
work and elementary celestial navigation. 





The Peddie School at Hightstown, N. J., has 
set up an accelerated program to begin with 
the summer session this June. Students will be 
allowed to take two new courses in summer school 
instead of one new and one review as in previous 
years. Consequently a boy may complete an entire 
year’s work (four units) by coming to two summer 
sessions. A boy finishing his sophomore year may 
gain his diploma in August 1952 by attending two 
summer school sessions and one regular year. The 
session for Upper School will run from June 25 to 
August 31, the Remedial Reading session will run 
from July 2 to August 24, and the Junior School 
from July 9 to August 17. During World War II 
a similar acceleration program was in effect as part 
of the school’s war effort. Oscar Rand will direct 
the Summer School. 


A new weekly schedule which seems to work out 
to the satisfaction of the faculty and the student 
body was introduced at The Millbrook School 
for Boys, Millbrook, N. Y., last fall. Formal 
classes and laboratory sessions are held five days a 
week, from Mondays through Fridays, instead of being 
spread over six days as in the past. On Saturday 
mornings there is a double academic help period for 
which boys sign up in advance if they wish to attend. 
Boys who do not feel the need of extra help by mas- 
ters devote this time to study or to the pursuit of 
special academic interests. The remainder of Satur- 


day mornings is set aside for community service 
activities of various kinds. On Friday evenings one 
hour is reserved for talks by outside speakers or 
meetings of the junior or senior forums. This year 
a series of talks on “Careers” is being given by repre- 
sentatives of various professions. 





In order to be able to devote more time to the 
modern period in the modern European history course, 
the history department at St. James School, St. 
James, Md., is covering the period up to 1789 by a 
series of lectures in the first three weeks of the school 
year. This method not only leaves more time for the 
modern period, but also gives the students more prac- 
tice in taking notes for a lecture course. 

The boys at St. James School are most fortunate 
in having the battlefields of Antietam and Gettysburg 
so near at hand. During the study of the Civil War, 
the United States history classes go into both these 
battles in some detail, and then take field trips to the 
battlefields themselves. Upon returning from these 
field trips, the boys are required to write essays on 
the battles. A field trip is also made to the City of 
Hagerstown, Md., where, through the cooperation of 
the Police Department, the boys are able to make a 
first-hand study of city government. 





The English department at Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy, Wayne, Pa., has incorporated in its 
program new courses in speech and social customs, it 
was announced today by Major General Milton G. 
Baker, Superintendent. According to Col. Arthur 
W. Bass, Dean of the Academic Department at the 
academy, the courses are designed to correct faulty 
speech habits in those cadets requiring it, and to im- 
prove speaking and social graces in all cadets. They 
will be under the direction of Capt. Gilbert A. Phil- 
lips, who has been relieved of all other duties to as- 
sume responsibility for these courses. Colonel Bass 
also said that cadets are to be allowed one-half credit 
each toward graduation upon satisfactory completion 
of these courses. 








INFORMATION WANTED 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., is planning an orientation 
week for all new students prior to the opening of the fall 
term in September. Have any other secondary schools 
carried out such a program? Information and suggestions 
will be gratefully received by: 


Raydon P. Ronshaugen 
Assistant to the Headmaster 
Kent School 

Kent, Conn. 
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Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, headmaster of The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., an- 
nounced in January that that institution would re- 
turn this year to a plan of acceleration similar to that 
followed during the course of World War II. This 
acceleration will make it possible for a boy to finish 
his preparatory-school course at a younger age than 
usual. According to the plan a student may enter 
Mercersburg’s senior class this summer and be grad- 
uated in January or enter the junior class this sum- 
mer and be graduated in the summer of 1952, thus 
saving an entire year of time. This announcement 
was made by Dr. Tippetts in a letter to parents in 
which he protested strongly against the drafting of 
eighteen-year-old boys into the armed services. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

A Navigation Club has recently been formed by 
interested students at The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., under the guidance of George P. Howard 
of the French department and George D. Kellogg of 
the mathematics department. The primary purpose 
of the Club is to provide for the study of celestial 
navigation and to further the knowledge of seaman- 
ship. Restricted to the two upper classes, the Club 
has already obtained the maximum number of mem- 
bers. Many of the members are those who are think- 
ing of joining the navy after graduation or who are 
interested in yachting or sailing. Both Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Howard have had much experience in celes- 
tial navigation. Mr. Kellogg served in the Navy 
during the last war, and Mr. Howard has taught the 
principles of navigation and seamanship at the Tabor 
Summer School for several years. 





An increasingly successful activity at The Nichols 
School in Buffalo, N. Y., is the Forum. A discussion 
group under the guidance of Millard Sessions, head 
of the history department, it meets once a week dur- 
ing the school year to take up current national and 
world issues. One of the highlights of its yearly pro- 
gram is a joint meeting with a similar discussion group 
from the University of Toronto School to explore 
ideas and attitudes on questions involving Canada 
and the United States. This year the topic was: Re- 
solved, that total political union between Canada and 
the United States would be mutually beneficial. 
While the groups were meeting in Toronto, the 
Nichols hockey and basketball teams were also there 
to engage the University of Toronto School winter 
sports teams. 

The Nichols Forum also sent two representatives 
to New York in February for the Columbia Scholastic 
Forum. The topic this year was Democracy in a 
Divided World. The Nichols group will also partici- 





pate again this year in the annual model U.N. Assem- 
bly, held under the sponsorship of the Buffalo Coun- 
cil on World Affairs in cooperation with the Buffalo 
State Teachers College. This year the group will 
represent Egypt. 





The Bolles Junior Town Meeting of the Air, 
founded in April 1950, by students of The Bolles 
School in Jacksonville, Fla., recently embarked on a 
new phase of student education. Initial presenta- 
tions, which were broadcast over a local station, 
WJHP, featured four speakers, a faculty member act- 
ing as moderator, and a student producer, director, 
and announcer. Topics were of current interest, rang- 
ing from national to domestic, highlights among these 
being discussions on the Florida Senatorial campaign, 
between Claude Pepper and George Smathers, and 
“Should the United States Outlaw the Communist 
Party?” 

To obtain greater variety, outstanding local per- 
sonalities were invited to appear before the panel and 
answer questions concerning their work. One of the 
most interesting of these guests was Jacksonville’s 
Mayor, Haydon Burns, who not only very ably replied 
to inquiries on efforts to eliminate gambling and 
traffic difficulties, but also gave an interesting account 
of the system of government in a city such as Jack- 
sonville. On later Forums, two noted Jacksonville 
radio personalities gave the student body an insight 
into radio and television problems, and a subsequent 
visitor elaborated on sports topics of the day. 

Not content with having been successful in two 
variations of the Forums, the Bolles Town Meetings 
set out to provide a greater service to students by 
letting a panel composed of members of the freshman 
through the senior class, as well as a faculty member, 
offer replies to questions concerning teen-age difficul- 
ties. This new feature has become very popular with 
the school mainly because of the intelligence, speak- 
ing ability and assurance of the speakers, and the 
efficient answering of problems common to most high 
school students. 

A recent guest of the Town Meeting said: “It is 
sometimes a good idea for us of the older generation 
to listen to the voices of young Americans; for the 
world of tomorrow will be in their hands.” To this 
ideal of letting the younger generation express their 
views on problems confronting our nation today, the 
Bolles Junior Town Meeting of the Air is dedicated. 





This year several students at St. John’s School 
in Houston, Texas, will join National Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. This organization, which has been estab- 
lished in most of the big cities in the country, en- 
courages boys and girls of high school age to enter 
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business for themselves. Under this plan young 
people join to form their own corporations, produce 
products, sell stock, and, in general, gain first-hand 
knowledge of the many problems that may confront 
them in post-school business. Each group, meeting 
one night a week, is sponsored by adult businessmen, 
who advise and lead the young company as it attempts 
to gain a solid footing. In June of each year all com- 
panies are automatically liquidated. Experience 
shows that the results achieved are parallel to those 
in the “real” business world: some companies have 
declared substantial dividends, others have operated 
at a loss. Regardless of the profit-and-loss involved, 
Junior Achievement is valuable in that it provides 
students with a chance to gain practical experience 
under the direct tutelage of businessmen. 





Under the direction of the Library staff and the 
Literary Magazine Board, a very successful Book 
Exhibition and Fair was held in the Andrew Mellon 
Library of The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
on February 1. Displays of books by various shops 
and an exhibit by the American Bible Society fea- 
tured the Fair. On the evening preceding the exhibi- 
tion, Orville Prescott, book critic of The New York 
Times, |ed a panel discussion on contemporary books 
and authors. Pauline Anderson and Robert C. At- 
more of the Library staff and Charles M. Rice, head 
of the English department, were in charge of the 
arrangements. 





Members of the Press Club of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., have constructed a glass-enclosed 
bulletin board which has been placed near the school 
post office. Teletype news messages sent to out of 
town newspapers and clippings of stories reported by 
the club are displayed on the bulletin board as a 
means of showing the students some of the activities 
of the Press Club, and also to create interest in the 
organization and attract desirable members. 





Assembly programs of two distinct types have 
been arranged for the students of Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. Three days each week begin with 
a religious service in the school auditorium, when the 
headmaster, the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, a member 
of the faculty, local clergymen of all faiths, or out- 
standing visiting clergymen present a short inspira- 
tional talk on the code of present-day living. A 
secular program is held the other two days each week 
for the presentation of announcements or for talks by 
the students on school problems. In addition, a full 
45-minute period each Wednesday is allotted for 
prepared programs by visiting speakers, Student 
Council discussions, or skits prepared by classes. 


The problem of what to do with a school when a 
quarantine is put in effect over a weekend was met 
successfully by Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., 
this winter. Saturday morning there was a cleanup 
project going on in the campus woods and a basket- 
ball foul-shooting contest. During the afternoon the 
student social room was open all afternoon. There 
was a pickup basketball game in the early afternoon. 
A movie was shown in the middle of the afternoon, 
and this was followed by dancing until 5:15. After 
supper there was a regularly scheduled entertainment. 

Westtown School has experimented this winter 
with offering work on the grounds as a substitute for 
athletics in the afternoon for those students inter- 
ested. The work has been done under the direction 
of the superintendent of grounds. The boys and girls 
have received expert training in grounds’ care and 
the school has benefited by the work done. 


There are many ways in which students of a school 
can assist their community. The Outdoor Club of 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., the school’s old- 
est organization, found one way that was both re- 
warding and enjoyable. Led by one of the masters, 
Dr. John Sherman Custer, they volunteered to clear 
the cluttered paths and trails in Steep Rock Park, a 
500-acre tract of woodland owned by the town of 
Washington and kept as a public park. 

The severe storm, which hit New England a few 
months ago, rendered impassable many of the favor- 
ite bridal paths and trails in this beautiful natural 
park which borders the Shepaug River several miles 
southwest of The Gunnery. Without thought of 
compensation, the members of the Outdoor Club 
have gained the personal satisfaction that comes from 
serving their community and have had the added joy 
of working on a project under a master who is skilled 
in the use of axe and saw. 





A driver-training course, one of the first to be 
offered in an independent school, has received the en- 
thusiastic support of parents and students at Ver- 
mont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., where it was 
started last fall. The first twelve students to take 
the course completed their work in January, and an- 
other group is taking it in the second semester. 

The course consists of both classroom instruction 
and actual driving experience in a dual control car. 
The training car was lent by a nearby dealer, and the 
Academy pays the insurance and operating expenses. 
The course is under the guidance of Nathaniel Niles, 
who took a special course for driver-training instruc- 
tors last summer at the University of Vermont. 

The students spend two hours in the classroom 
each week, a total of thirty hours being required. 
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Textbooks, and audio-visual material are used to sup- 
plement the lectures. In addition, each student 
spends an hour each week with the instructor and two 
other students in the dual-control car, where he is 
given an opportunity to put the theory he has learned 
in the classroom to practice. Not only does he learn 
by driving himself, but by seeing the mistakes of the 
others in the car. 

While the mechanics of driving are an essential 
part of the course, the formation of proper attitudes 
at a time when the teen-ager is first using a car is the 
most important aspect of the program. Ability to 
think behind the wheel, road courtesy, and the proper 
state of mind towards driving are all stressed. 


PARENTS AND SCHOOLS 


The annual Father-Son Dinner of the senior class 
of Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., was held 
on February 12. On this occasion each year the 
members of the senior class meet together with their 
fathers and faculty members at an informal dinner in 
the dining room at Walden House. This year, accord- 
ing to custom, four fathers and one faculty member 
spoke to the seniors about their professions and gave 
the boys the benefit of their personal experiences in 
these professions. Frederick W. Hackett, Headmas- 
ter, welcomed the students and fathers. One father, 
a corporation lawyer, explained how a large life in- 
surance company operates. Another lawyer told of 
the requirements a student must meet to enter the 
legal profession. A businessman set forth some of 
the qualifications a young man must have to be a 
success in business. A consultant engineer pointed 
out the wide range of opportunities in the many fields 
of engineering. The teaching profession was repre- 
sented by William H. Miller, head of the Montclair 
Academy science department. 


Assuming that the Universal Military Service and 
Training Act as proposed by the Department of De- 
fense would be the one adopted by Congress, E. 
Laurence Springer, Headmaster of The Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., spoke of its impact on stu- 
dents, parents, and the schools in a talk given at the 
annual Mothers’ Luncheon, held at the school on 
February 24. Mr. Springer urged that boys be given 
a broad and liberal education during their pre-college 
years, not courses in map-reading and the like, which 
many schools turned to in the last war. 





Parents of many Lenox School, Lenox, Mass., 
students living in Berkshire County and the ladies 
of the school campus have organized a group known 
as The Friends of Lenox School. With over thirty 
active members, this club furnished hostesses and 





home-baked refreshments for fall and winter athletic 
“teas” and held two food sales, with the proceeds of 
which they bought bed-lamps and other items for the 
school infirmary and have launched a renovation plan 
for the library. The enthusiasm and business acumen 
of “the Friends” has been most heartening in these 
budget-slashing times, and more than one faculty 
member has slyly suggested that the whole ladies’ 
group be appointed en masse to the board of trustees. 





Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., had a very 
successful parents’ day on Washington’s Birthday. 
Parents were invited to attend classes in the morning 
and Meeting for Worship, which came just before 
lunch. After lunch there was a Parents’ Council 
business meeting. This was followed by a film on 
driving instruction on which was based a discussion 
of whether the school ought to offer such training. 
Students were then invited to join the parents in the 
auditorium and enjoy a program of entertainment 
put on by the Parents’ Council for everyone’s enjoy- 
ment. This consisted of a number of skits and musi- 
cal performances done by families — parents and 
students together. 





One of the outstanding features of the third 
annual Mothers’ Day at The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., was the inter-club one-act play compe- 
tition. Using the facilities of the Bingham Auditorium, 
the casts, crews, and directors of each of the three 
clubs worked independently and in keen competition, 
for the winning and the second-place club gained 
points toward winning the school’s inter-club compe- 
tition for the winter term, which in turn means a very 
special banquet for the team winners. 





Parent organizations of Pebble Hill School, De- 
witt, N. Y., are actively sponsoring many functions 
in connection with the school. 

The Mothers’ Club under the leadership of its 
president, Mrs. William C. Walker, sponsored in De- 
cember the annual school show, Tele-vue of 1950. 
Proceeds from this entertainment, which was staged 
in the school gymnasium on the evenings of Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, were used to purchase a new automatic 
dishwasher for the school kitchen. The Mothers’ 
Club, this winter for the fourth season, has planned 
a series of three parent-teacher evening get-togethers. 
These meetings, which always prove both productive 
and enjoyable, provide an excellent opportunity for 
parents and masters to become better acquainted and 
to learn something of each other’s problems regarding 
individual students. A separate meeting is arranged 
for each department of the school, Primary, Middle 
and Upper. The first part of the meeting is given 
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over to the department head, who, in a short talk, 
outlines the programs, aims and accomplishments of 
his particular school. A question period follows, and 
the evening closes with refreshments and a social hour. 

The Fathers’ Association, headed by J. Clinton 
Loucks, has already held two evening meetings this 
season to which have been invited the fathers of 
prospective students, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the school plant, 
its faculty, and its educational program. The Asso- 
ciation this year is sponsoring the promotion of an 
increased enrollment for the school. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 


The Annual Report of The Rector to the Corpora- 
tion of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., which 
was distributed during the month of December, 
records the largest single gift that St. Paul’s has ever 
received. It is the sum of $1,500,088.00 contributed 
toward endowment by the estate of Edward S. Hark- 
ness, 93. 

Referring to the gift, Mr. Kittredge wrote as fol- 
lows, “The will of Edward S. Harkness of the Form 
of 1893 provided that St. Paul’s School should receive 
a share of his estate subject to the life interest of his 
widow. After the death of Mrs. Harkness in June 
of this year, approximately $1,500,000 was received 
by the school and added to the endowment. The be- 
quest from this generous alumnus is the largest ever 
received by St. Paul’s and will go far in enabling us 
to continue the policy of small classes and round 
tables, an educational theory in which Mr. Harkness 
was deeply interested, as evidenced by his gift of the 
New School House in 1938. It comes at a time when 
costs are rising on all sides and the financial needs of 
the school were never greater.” 


— from the S.P.S. News, of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 





Plans for the construction of an arts, crafts, and 
music center by the Horace Mann School, New 
York City, the first of several buildings to be erected 
in an over-all fifteen-year program of development, 
were announced by Carl H. Pforzheimer, president 
of the school’s Board of Trustees. The art and 
music center, costing approximately $175,000, will 
be named in honor of Dr. Charles Carpenter Tilling- 
hast, who retired in June, 1950, after thirty years 
of service as the school’s principal. Fund raising 
will begin immediately, and the center is scheduled 
for completion by the end of this year. 

Among the facilities included in the new building 
will be a large music rehearsal room, with banked 
seats and a stage, to accommodate a full orchestra, 


chorus, or band; sound-proof practice, listening, and 
recording studios; a music library, a work room for 
repairing and making instruments; a large art studio 
with unobstructed north light; a crafts studio, wood- 
working and metal-working shops; exhibit and dis- 
play areas; an art library; and arts and music offices. 

Instruction in fine arts will be offered in oils, 
water color, charcoal, pastel crayons, clay modeling, 
and sculpture. Commercial arts will include maga- 
zine illustrating and advertising; metal craft and 
jewelry design; stage scenery design; leather and glass 
working; ceramics; textiles and rug making; book 
binding; etching; engraving; lithography; linoleum 
blocks; printing; and photography. 

The over-all fifteen-year program of development 
was worked out in collaboration with Nickolaus L. 
Englehardt, Jr., a graduate of Horace Mann, Class 
of ’25, and a member of the firm of Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt, and Leggett, educational consultants, of 
59 Park Avenue, New York City. The long-range 
plan calls for the construction of new athletic facilities, 
three additional buildings, a large theatre-auditorium 
seating 600 persons, a student center, and a new 
gymnasium wing. As described by Mr. Engelhardt, 
“These additions, together with modifications in the 
present buildings, will give Horace Mann facilities 
of widest educational and cultural scope for the 
operation of a country-day school of 500 students.’’ 





George Van Santvoord, Headmaster, and the 
trustees of The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., 
recently announced the gift of $350,000 from the 
Ford family to provide a new library building for the 
school. Given in memory of their father by Henry 
Ford, II, ’36, Benson Ford, ’38, and William Ford, 
’43, the new building will be known as the Edsel 
Ford Library. Six classrooms on the ground floor 
will be used chiefly for advanced sections of such 
studies as English, history, and the foreign languages, 
where immediate access to the library will be especially 
effective. At least one of the new rooms will have 
moving picture equipment so that audio-visual aids 
may be introduced with a minimum of labor. 

On the floor above will be the main library, with 
accommodation for about one hundred readers. Ad- 
joining the main room will be a space for the librarian, 
a large room for stacks, and an additional room, 
probably for phonograph records and other sound 
equipment. The stairways leading to the third 
floor will give access to an art studio which will have 
a long north wall of glass, thus providing ideal light. 

The Edsel Ford Library will adjoin the new dining 
hall built in 1947-48 and will carry forward the plans 
for the general development of the school plant as 
laid out twenty years ago. 
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St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., will 
this month (April) officially open “The Noxontown 
Museum of Natural History,” which will be located 
in a portion of the main school building formerly 
occupied by the school laundry. 


Work on the museum was started during July of 
1950, and it is planned to have the finished structure 
function as a regional museum of natural history. 
The source of material will be local and will be drawn 
largely from Appoquinimink Hundred, which in- 
cludes such fine sources of material as Noxontown 
Pond, Silver Lake and Appoquinimink Creek, as 
well as the rich fossil beds along the banks of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, located a few miles 
north of St. Andrew’s School. 


The most modern methods of exhibiting have 
been studied and put into effect in the construction 
of the museum. The exhibits are not static, but the 
new method of “‘boxed” or ‘“‘packaged” exhibits has 
been employed behind masked glass windows, so that 
the material can be rotated by seasons or topics, or 
by any other appropriate method. 


Besides the large glass exhibit panels, smaller 
cases are being used. The wall spaces over the ex- 
hibited materials are decorated with murals of scienti- 
fic subject, and in addition there is a large relief map 
of the region constructed by one of the boys. The 
murals have also been done by a Fifth Former. 


The entire project has been done by the boys 
of the school under the direction of William H. Amos, 
head of the science department and teacher of biol- 
ogy, general science and zoology. Mr. Amos, whose 
scientific activities have taken him over wide ranges 
of the world, including such places as the Bishop Brent 
School, Baguio, Luzon, Philippine Islands; the Misaki 
Biological Station in Japan; and the Mt. Desert 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Mt. Desert, Maine; 
came to St. Andrew’s School from the Education 
Department of the New York Zoological Society, 
of which he was head. 


In one section of the museum is located an as- 
tronomy exhibit which includes illuminated displays 
and a non-movable planetarium. 

St. Andrew’s School is located on a peninsula 
formed by Noxontown and Silver Lakes, the former 
of which is the major source of materials for the 
museum, particularly for the biological exhibits. 
Many hundreds of years before St. Andrew’s School’s 
arrival on the scene in 1930, the inhabitants of the 
Noxontown Pond Area were the Lenni Lenape, the 
“original,” or “‘real’’ men, and the Nanticokes. Both 
Indian Tribes were members of the Algonkian family 
and lived by farming and fishing. At the time of 
the white man’s arrival, these tribes were rapidly 
being killed off and driven out by the invading, 





warlike Iroquois. Many of their stone points, spear 
heads, arrow heads, and other artifacts are still to be 
found in the vicinity of the pond. 





Mrs. Eugene W. Van C. Lucas of Middlebury, 
Conn., has presented a gift of rare history books to 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., in the memory 
of her brother, Eugene Lamb Richards, III, who 
graduated from Taft in 1925. The donor has re- 
quested that her gift be added to the history depart- 
ment archives as a tribute to John Reardon, chairman 
of the history department, and that they be used for 
outside research work in modern European history. 

In addition to the above gift, an anonymous 
benefactor has donated funds for the purchase of 
five hundred new books for the library. 





At a reunion of Lenox School, Lenox, Mass., 
alumni held at the Hotel Shelton in Boston, February 
23, the headmaster, the Rev. Robert L. Curry, an- 
nounced that the 25th anniversary fund raised to 
pay for the school’s new gymnasium was within 
$2000 of its goal. The alumni’s ten thousand dollar 
portion seemed likely to be fully paid up by com- 
mencement, when the building is to be dedicated to 
the alumni who served in World War II. 





By a recent gift from the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. 
Foundation, The Riverdale Country School made 
final payment last month of all indebtedness on its 
Hudson River site in Riverdale, New York City. 
Almost 400 families made earlier contributions to- 
ward this end. 

The 28-acre site was dedicated to education for 
peace in October, 1948 by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Monsignor John S. Middleton, representing 
Cardinal Spellman, Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, and 
Rabbi Nathan A. Perilman. 

On the site it is planned to develop over the years, 
as an additional unit, an American World School, 
continuing and expanding the work of Riverdale as an 
American school which has long welcomed students 
from other lands. At present the Riverdale student 
body includes boys from 26 different countries. 

Development of the site will be carried out by the 
trustees under the direction of Director of Develop- 
ment Frank S. Hackett. Dr. Hackett is at present 
on a five-month nationwide trip to visit Riverdale 
graduates, parents and friends. The two-fold pur- 
pose of the trip is to secure a wider representation 
in the school’s boarding department of boys from 
many parts of the United States and to explain the 
development of Riverdale as a means of educating 
for peace, thus enlisting country-wide interest in the 
undertaking. 
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Dr. Hackett has always felt that Riverdale 
Country School offers many advantages to boys from 
other sections of the country in addition to excellent 
preparation for college, including the opportunity 
to form life-long friendships with students from foreign 
countries and to use the United Nations and New 
York City in their education. 





A new ski-tow was completed at the Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., during the winter vacation, 
and a new open slope has been prepared for beginning 
skiers. These additions to the ski area give the 
school one of the most complete facilities in New 
England: two open slopes, a jump, and over four 
miles of cross country and down hill trails. This 
represents the culmination of many years of projects, 
mostly completed by the boys themselves on the 
slopes of Mount Everett, one of the highest mountains 
in Massachusetts, which fronts on the school property. 

The Geier Gymnasium was dedicated at the 
Berkshire School in October. This quarter-million 
dollar structure, which will be the center of the school’s 
athletic activities, contains two practice basketball 
courts which are converted into one large court with 
seating facilities for five hundred. Below this are 
locker rooms for the entire student body and for 
visiting teams, rubbing rooms, and two squash courts. 


The Millbrook School for Boys, Millbrook, 
N. Y., dedicated last fall a new Austin pipe organ in 
its chapel. The manufacturing of the organ required 
two years. Each of the 1,167 pipes was manufactured 
and individually voiced by an expert. It was com- 
pleted last year. The organ was presented to the 
school in memory of Margaret Houghteling Tuttle 
by the Senior Master, Arthur Farwell Tuttle and 
their children, Marcia Tuttle Knowles, the Rev. 
Arthur Farwell Tuttle, Jr., and Lawrence Emerson 
Tuttle. Also in memory of Mrs. Tuttle, her sister, 
Harriet Houghteling Curtis, gave the chapel bell, 
cast in 1853 for the Old Tisbury Church on Martha’s 
Vineyard. At the dedication service, the dedication 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Arthur Farwell Tuttle, 
Jr. 


The Kimball Union Academy (Meriden, 
N. H.) Dad’s Council has the architect’s plans for 
the construction of a men’s lounge in the Guest House. 
Title to the Guest House resides in the Council, 
which maintains and operates the property for the 
benefit of parents, alumni, and friends of the academy. 
Accommodations are available for twenty-four guests, 
who, for a nominal fee, may obtain lodging and 
breakfast within easy distance of the Academy. 


The Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, Mass., and Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., together known as the Northfield 
Schools, are embarking upon a financial campaign. 
Known as “The Northfield Schools Development 
Fund” campaign, it is designed to seek special gifts 
toward buildings, maintenance endowment, increased 
faculty and staff salaries, and scholarships. The 
buildings needed are a new dormitory and a library 
addition for the Northfield School for Girls, and a 
new dormitory and a gymnasium addition for Mount 
Hermon. In this carefully planned effort it is aimed 
to interfere as little as possible with the annual con- 
tributions by alumnae and alumni, upon which the 
schools place considerable dependence. 

On January 14 Mount Hermon School partici- 
pated in the cornerstone dedication of F. Stanley 
Beveridge Hall. As reported in the November 1950 
But.etTin, this classroom building is the gift of an 
alumnus and trustee, Frank Stanley Beveridge. In 
addition to Mr. Beveridge, others who shared the pro- 
gram were William E. Park, President of the North- 
field Schools; Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster of 
Mount Hermon School; and Lester P. White, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Mount Hermon Alumni Associa- 
tion. Among other items sealed in the cornerstone 
were a Bible, a D. L. Moody sermon outline in the 
founder’s handwriting, printed material and photo- 
graphs, and a recording of Mr. Beveridge’s voice. The 
building is expected to be ready for use in September. 





The Browning School (New York City) Retire- 
ment Fund Campaign passed the $105,000 mark by 
the end of February. 





Harold L. Bache, a graduate of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., class of 1912, has accepted the 
chairmanship of The Gunnery’s Second Century De- 
velopment Program to raise $350,000. At the top 
of The Gunnery’s needs are, funds for faculty retire- 
ment insurance and scholarships to aid boys of char- 
acter and intellectual promise but of limited funds. 
Included as essential under new construction is, a 
new Activities Building for indoor sports and other 
leisure time interests; the extension of present build- 
ing facilities to provide additional dormitory space, 
a larger dining room and a Memorial Auditorium 
where the school, parents, and friends may foregather 
for recitals, debates, dramatics, special events, and 
daily chapel. 








PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Twenry-sixth Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 7 and 8, 
1952. 
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The Nichols School of Buffalo recently received 
a handsome present of about $10,000 worth of fluores- 
cent lighting. The new equipment was installed in 
the library, the study hall, the administrative offices, 
and throughout the lower school. Of the most mod- 
ern type, the new lighting will fill a great need in the 
school. It was a gift of the Buffalo Electric Company, 
of which Karr Parker is president. 





The Trustees of West Nottingham Academy, 
Colora, Md., announce that the Academy will re- 
ceive approximately $84,000 from the estate of the 
late Dr. Ernest Rowland of Liberty Grove, Md. Dr. 
Rowland died in 1940 leaving a trust, the income of 
which was to be paid to his widow Lulu J. Rowland. 
After the death of Mrs. Rowland it was revealed that 
the West Nottingham Academy would receive 
seventy-five percent of the trust. This is to be used 
to erect and furnish a boys’ dormitory, to be known 
as “The Rowland Memorial” in memory of Robert 
J. Rowland, Emma H. Rowland, parents of Dr. 
Rowland, Dr. Ernest Rowland, and his wife, Lulu 
J. Rowland. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Three eleventh graders of Friends’ Central 
School, Overbrook, Philadelphia, left on Saturday, 
January 27, from North Philadelphia Station for 
Mexico City, where they are spending the second half 
of their Junior year attending the American School 
Foundation, continuing their college preparation, and 
living with Mexican families. These students are 
part of Friends’ Central’s “Student Abroad Plan,” 
under which twenty-one boys and girls have gone to 
Mexico in the last five years. 

The three students, having been selected by a 
special committee of the faculty, and having had an 
intensive course in Spanish, as well as the usual in- 
oculations, have gone to Mexico to increase their 
knowledge of Spanish, to become acquainted with and 
understand Americans quite different from those 
found in the United States, and most important, to 
try to do their part toward increasing international 
good will and friendship. 





Active association with the service clubs of a 
community is, of course, an aid to effective public re- 
lations. There are three men connected with the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
who are members of the Rotary Club of nearby 
Greenfield. Carroll Rikert, Superintendent of Prop- 
erty, is the President of Kiwanis, and Arthur D. Platt, 
Assistant Headmaster, has been both President and 
Secretary. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster, has 
recently spoken before both the Rotary and the Lions 





clubs about the school. Other speakers from the 
school appear before the clubs occasionally. Service 
clubs have from time to time given scholarship assist- 
ance to local boys beyond the low tuition to which 
they are automatically entitled. 





During the winter term at an evening meeting of 
the parents representing both the Detroit University 
School and the Grosse Pointe Country Day 
School a large audience listened to extremely inter- 
esting statements on the general subject of coeduca- 
tion by Dr. Burton P. Fowler, principal of the Ger- 
mantown Friends School in Philadelphia and Dr. 
Perry Dunlap Smith, headmaster of the North Shore 
Country Day School in Winnetka, III. 

To quote the monthly bulletin published by the 
flourishing Parents’ Association of the two schools, 
“Since the future development of our schools aims 
toward joint occupancy of the Cook Road location, 
and probably some degree of coeducation, it is a sub- 
ject of great interest to us all and one about which we 
should do a lot of thinking.” 

At present the Detroit University School and the 
Grosse Pointe Country Day School are merged insti- 
tutions operating under the same headmaster but 
separated by some three miles, with the former school 
a boys’ school and the latter serving both as a girls’ 
school from the fourth grade on and for boys and girls 
in the elementary years. 

There is a joint committee from the faculties of 
the Detroit University School and the Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School which is making preliminary 
plans for curriculum changes and adjustments, if 
necessary, when the two schools occupy the same 
building and campus. The schools have been merged 
for nine years. 

Several meetings have also been held at the Head- 
master’s home at which upper school teachers in the 
boys’ school have met and talked with their opposites 
at the girls’ school. Similar meetings have taken 
place for the elementary and intermediate teaching 
groups. During the evening a teacher from each 
school speaks on some subject of interest to him, a 
hobby perhaps, which serves as the basis for discus- 
sion. 

Evidence of the increasing association of the two 
schools is to be seen in the consolidation of the pre- 
viously separate literary publications of the two insti- 
tutions. The school newspapers have now merged 
and will be known in their combined form as The 
Periscope. The school literary magazines will be 
united as The Periscript. The school yearbooks had 
already merged as The Pericon. 

Both schools have published a combined catalogue 
this year, which describes their aims, curricula, and 
activities. 
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The first Summer Session at Cardigan Mountain 
School will run from June 26 to August 22. 

John W. Heagy, a member of the English depart- 
ment at Cardigan for the past four years, has been 
appointed Director of the Summer Session, which will 
stress Remedial English and mathematics. 

The summer school’s aim is to supply remedial 
instruction for youngsters who need additional 
preparation for the fall and at the same time provide 
them with the recreation and change of environment 
that every school boy needs each summer. 

Others who will avail themselves of this program 
are youngsters who are planning to enter Cardigan 
in the fall and desire a firmer foundation. 





Thomas Jefferson School, a small college pre- 
paratory school near St. Louis, Mo., is working on 
an experiment in inter-school cooperation. War con- 
struction restrictions had stopped plans for a new 
gymnasium. The old gym was inadequate. But 
through a teacher’s contact with the local school 
board, the Jefferson boys were able to use the new 
gymnasium of a nearby public school in the winter 
while the latter’s students use the tennis courts and 
cinder track of Thomas Jefferson in warm weather. 
The townspeople can now feel that the private school 
in their midst is making a real contribution to their 
own children’s welfare. At the same time, in this 
period of high costs, cooperation rather than com- 
petition helped avoid a possibly dangerous capital 
expenditure. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


At a meeting held in Albany, N. Y., last month Headmaster 
Charles W. Bradlee, of the Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., 
was elected president of the New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools. He succeeds Dr. Paul B. Schafer, president of 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, who served a two-year 
term. Officers to serve with him in the New York Association 
are: Vice-President, Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, Headmistress of 
The Spence School, New York City; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry 
E. D. Meislahn, Headmaster of Albany Academy. The forum 
discussed the state syllabus as it affects students preparing for 
college, mandated subjects, and the war situation, especially the 
subject of accelerated courses. 





Eight new masters joined the faculty of The Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., last September. Two of the new 
men are recent graduates of Hotchkiss, bringing the total num- 
ber of alumni on the faculty to nine. George Best, Union Col- 
lege, ’50, teaches mathematics and helps coach football, skiing, 
and baseball. Frank Bosworth, Middlebury Coliege, °45 and 
M.A., Columbia, ’47, has taught previously at Kimball Union 
Academy, Columbia, Wesleyan, and the Clark School. At 
Hotchkiss he teaches mathematics and helps with the Woods 
Squad and the choir. David Demaray, Bowdoin College, '45 
and Harvard M.A., 47, taught at St. George’s School before 
continuing his studies at the Universities of Grenoble and Ma- 
drid. He is teaching Spanish and Latin. Clinton Ely, Hotchkiss, 


*45 and Yale, '50, is a member of the English department. Rob- 
ert W. Esmond, Kent School, '46 and Yale, ‘50, teaches English 
and helps with club athletics. Chingis Guirey, Hotchkiss, '40 
and Yale, 44, teaches French and coaches club athletics. Thomas 
K. Sisson was graduated from Deerfield Academy in 1942 and 
received his B.A. at Harvard in 1948. He has taught at Shady 
Hill School and Eaglebrook and is doing graduate work in Eng- 
lish at Middlebury College. He is a member of the English de- 
partment and helps coach soccer, skiing, and tennis. Albert C. 
Sly served in the Army in 1943-46 (A.S.T.P. University of 
Connecticut 1943-44, E.T.O. 1944-46). He attended the Yale 
Music School in 1942-43 and 1946-49, receiving his Mus.B. in 
°48 and Mus.M. in '49. Mr. Sly teaches music and is the school 
organist and choirmaster. 


Warren Spaulding has replaced Frank Green as art director 
at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. Mr. Green has left to 
continue his studies in Mexico under a fellowship granted by 
Yale University. Mr. Spaulding, a graduate of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, is also an instructor at the Whitney School of Art 
in New Haven, and has exhibited his work at the Carnegie 
Institute, Library of Congress, National Gallery, Baltimore 
Museum, Cincinnati Art Museum, and in many other places. 





Howard T. Smith, for thirty-four years a member of the 
faculty of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., will retire in June 
some years before the regular retirement age, thus carrying out 
a plan he has been contemplating for about eight years. 

Mr. Smith was long an active worker for the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board during its early period of growth and expansion. 
The list of offices he held is impressive: He was Latin Examiner; 
Recording Secretary; Chairman of the Executive Committee for 
three years; Chairman of the General Committee in charge of 
the study of the secondary curriculum, 1928-1933; Executive 
Secretary for seven years; Director of the Bureau of Research 
for four years; member of the Standing Latin Committee for 
four years. 

His part in building the SEB into the national organization 
it has now become will be long remembered by those who were 
fortunate enough to know him and work with him. He and 
Mrs. Smith will make their home in Peacham, Vt. 





The Rev. James H. Cupit, Jr., is the new chaplain at St. 
James School, St. James, Md., this year. Father Cupit has 
taken the place of the Rev. John E. Owens, who is now the 
Rector of All Saints Church in Sunderland, Md. 








LATIN NEWSPAPER 


An excellent Latin newspaper, entitled Acta Diurna, 
formerly published in England, may now be obtained in 
this country. It deals with Roman affairs in Caesar’s day 
from a contemporaneous point of view. It has leading 
articles, editorials, cartoons, weather reports, late news 
reports, and many other of the items we find in the daily 
newspaper. On the last page is a glossary of unusual 
words. This paper is published by the Orbilian Society of 
England, under the editorship of Mr. G. M. Lyne, The 
Grammar School, Blackpool, Lancashire. 
tained through the 


It may be ob- 


American Visuals Corp. (Educational Div.), 
2100 North Charles St. 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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A memorial service for Dr. Charles Henry Breed, former 
Headmaster of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., was held in 
the Blairstown Presbyterian Church on Sunday, January 14. 
Dr. Breed, Headmaster of the academy from 1927 until his re- 
tirement in 1946, died on July 30, 1950. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. L. Rodney Boaz, 
minister of the church, and the speakers, all friends and colleagues 
of Dr. Breed, were Dr. Tertius van Dyke, Dean of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Karl G. Miller, Dean of the College 
for Women at the University of Pennsylvania and Secretary of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; and Dr. Paul Patton, former resident physician at 
Blair Academy. Following this service, a portrait, painted by 
Howard C. Renwick of New York, was unveiled by Mrs. Breed 
in the Scribner Library at the academy. This portrait, a gift of 
the Alumni Association, had been presented to the school in 
behalf of the Alumni Association by the Rev. John D. Verdery, 
an alumnus of Blair and Headmaster of the Wooster School, at 
the annual alumni dinner in New York City on December 28. 

Emerson G. Zeitler, teacher of German and art at Blair 
Academy, was inducted into the United States Army on Jan- 
uary 24. 

The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University 
has invited the Vice-Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., to teach a half-year course there. The invitation has 
been accepted by Mr. Lloyd, who will commute to Cambridge 
for the scheduled hours, which fall on Thursday nights and 
Friday mornings. The course is “The Secondary Schooi: Its 
Organization, Administration, and Program,” and meets four 
hours a week. Mr. Lloyd is an alumnus of the Graduate School, 
having in 1949 earned there the degree of Master of Education. 

Two articles by Gerhard Rudolf Schade, who has taught 
German, French, and Russian at St. Paul’s School since 1936, 
have within recent months been published in Mitteilungen der 
Paedagogischen Arbeitsstelle, an educational magazine edited 
under the sponsorship of UNESCO, and published in Stuttgart, 
Germany. The purpose of the magazine is to re-orientate 
German education along democratic lines, while at the same 
time retaining the valuable elements of traditional German 
education. 

The first of the articles deals with the country boarding school 
movement in Germany and Europe; the second with trends in 
the selection and treatment of reading material in German 
schools, as seen by a teacher of German in America. Both 
articles have, since their appearance, been partly reprinted and 
discussed in other German magazines as well as in the news- 
papers, including the German language daily New Yorker Staats- 
zeitung. 

Horace Seely-Brown, teacher of chemistry and physics at the 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn., has been granted a leave 
of absence to represent the Second Congressional District of 
Connecticut in Congress. He was the only candidate in New 
England to gain a seat in the House for the Republican Party 
this year. Mr. Seely-Brown represented the same district also 
in the Eightieth Congress. 


A new addition to the faculty at Governor Dummer Acad- 
emy, South Byfield, Mass., is Bertis Pratt, a graduate of the 
academy in 1939 and of the University of Maine in 1943. Mr. 
Pratt returns as a teacher, corridor master, and assistant coach. 
He has recently been engaged in physical education work, first 
at the Bucksport, Maine, High School and more recently as 
Director of the Y.M.C.A. at Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Dummer he is teaching social studies. 


At Governor 





Eric C. Baade of the Latin department at Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass., resigned in February in order to join the 
U.S. Army. Gordon Abbott, Jr., a recent graduate of Harvard, 
has joined the Brooks faculty. In addition to his duties in the 
English and mathematics departments, he has been coaching 
club hockey. 


At a recent meeting, Harold I. Wyman of Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., was chosen Chairman of the 
New England Interscholastic Lacrosse Association. Mr. Wyman 
is coach of soccer and hockey as well as lacrosse at Mount 
Hermon. 





The Nichols School of Buffalo, N. Y., announces with deep 
regret the death of its senior master, George Nichols. Mr. 
Nichols was a cousin of the founder of the school, William 
Nichols. Born in Boston in 1861, he attended the Boston Latin 
School and Harvard University, from which he received his 
bachelor’s degree. In 1883 he joined the faculty of the William 
Nichols School in Boston. When, at the request of a group of 
Buffalo men, William Nichols moved his school to Buffalo in 
1892, his cousin George came to help establish the institution. 
Making use of his broad education, George Nichols taught at 
one time or another virtually every course that the school had 
to offer, including mathematics, physics, botany, zoology, biol- 
ogy, history, Latin, Greek, French, English, and German. He 
retired from teaching about fifteen years ago, and from his later 
post of school librarian about six years ago. He came to school 
almost every morning, until the past year, to work on alumni 
records and other memorabilia of the school. His newspaper 
clippings and records concerning the school fill a score of large 
scrapbooks and extend back to 1909. At his death he was 89 
years old. 

Shaun Kelly, Jr., headmaster of Woodberry Forest School 
in Virginia, has been elected president of the Natural Bridge 
Preparatory School Conference for the coming year. The elec- 
tion took place at the annual meeting of the conference at Natural 
Bridge, Va., Feb. 17 and 18. The conference, which is a religious 
discussion group composed of teachers and students in boys’ 
schools in Virginia, had for its general topic, ‘‘What Is a Chris- 
tian?” 





The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New York City, 
has announced the following recent additions to its faculty and 
staff. James Forsberg, born in Sauk Centre, Minn., and now a 
resident of New York City, has joined the faculty to teach art 
in the Boys’ School. After graduation from Sauk Centre High 
School, Mr. Forsberg attended the Minneapolis School of Art 
and the St. Paul School of Art and later did graduate work at 
the Art Students League of New York and as a pupil of Hans 
Hoffman. A member of The Printmakers, an exhibiting group 
of painters working in woodblock, lithography, etching, etc., he 
has exhibited with this group in many museums and colleges 
throughout the United States. Several of his paintings and 
prints are in private collections, and his prints are on view at 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Buenos Aires Museum. 

Mrs. Ruth S. Hall of Middletown, Conn., who obtained her 
B.A. from the New Jersey College for Women in 1948, has taken 
the post of librarian in the Boys’ School. 


On January 23, E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., was elected president of the 


Northern New Jersey Headmasters’ Association. The election 


meeting was held at the Peck School, Morristown. This organ- 
ization is composed of the headmasters of all boys’ independent 
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schools in the northern part of this state. Mr. Springer is a 
past president of the Country Day School Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 





The appointment of E. Francis Bowditch, Headmaster of 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., as Dean of Students 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was announced 
recently by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., President of the Institute. 

Mr. Bowditch came to Lake Forest Academy in 1941 from 
the Park School in Indianapolis, where he was Headmaster. 
Previous to that time he was Assistant Dean of Freshmen at 
Harvard University and teacher at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 

Mr. Bowditch has been a member of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation since 1942 and served two terms as President of the Mid- 
West Preparatory School conference from 1943 to 1945. He was 
President of the Private Schools Association of the Central States 
from 1948-1949 and is currently Chairman of the National 
Council of Independent Schools and the National Preparatory 
School Committee. 

During his ten years of administration at Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, the services of the school have been improved and extended 
in too many ways to mention; an excellent faculty has been 
built and organized into a team admirably suited to carry on the 
program of the school; and literally hundreds of people have 
been inspired to help Lake Forest Academy reach a goal so vital 
to American education in the Middle West. 

Mr. Bowditch will continue as headmaster through this 
academic year and will work to guide the seniors in their college 
plans and problems presented by military service. 

Very shortly a committee composed largely of parents and 
alumni will be appointed to select a new headmaster. 





Charles M. Rice, head of The Choate School, (Wal- 
lingford, Conn.) English department, is the author of an 
article “The Teaching of Creative Writing,” in the English 
Leaflet, published by the New England Association of Teachers 
of English. The article was the basis of a talk given by Mr. 
Rice at the October Conference of the Association in New Haven. 





The Rev. Powell H. Norton, School Pastor and Librarian, re- 
tired from his duties at The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
on December 31. In 1924 Mr. Norton came to Hightstown as 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, and in 1930 he was appointed 
School Pastor; he had held pastorates in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey before coming here. In 1937 he was named librarian at 
Peddie. Mr. Norton received his early education in Philadelphia 
grade schools and at Temple Preparatory School. He attended 
Temple University, Rutgers University, and Crozer Theological 
Seminary, where he received his B.D. and Th.M. Degrees. He 
is now living at 1301 Pleasure Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 

Donald W. Rich, Jr., Director of Alumni and Public Rela- 
tions and Chairman of the social studies department of The 
Peddie School, resigned on March 14 in order to join the staff of 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey, as Executive Assist- 
ant. Mr. Rich, a graduate of The Peddie School with the class 
of 1932, is ending fourteen and a half years as a member of Ped- 
die’s faculty. He graduated from Yale in 1936, where he ma- 
jored in economics and received his B.A. Degree. He will re- 
side in Cranbury, N. J. 

Three members of The Peddie School faculty have joined 
the armed forces in recent weeks. Dr. A. Edward Blackmar, 
school physician, left on February 1 to accept acommission in 
the United States Navy, and is presently stationed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He graduated from Hamilton College and received 
his medical degree from New York Medical College. Herbert 


R. Laird, II, Peddie 1946, Assistant Alumni Secretary at Peddie, 
enlisted in the United States Air Force on January 8. At present 
he is stationed at Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 
He graduated from Rutgers University, where he majored in 
economics. Theodore C. Wright left Peddie on January 24 for 
the armed forces and is stationed at Fort Dix. He graduated 
from The George School and Haverford College. He was a 
master in the Lower School at Peddie from September 1949. 

Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster of The Peddie School, 
has announced that John W. Sprout has been appointed to the 
position of Assistant Alumni Secretary at the school. He is a 
graduate of Peddie in 1942 and of Bucknell University in 1948. 
He has taught at Bucknell and is now a member of the mathe- 
matics department at Peddie. 





Several Phillips Academy (Andover) masters took part in 
the annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Group of the 
New England Modern Language Association, held on December 
2, 1950, at Boston College. Donald Merriam of the Spanish de- 
partment, as chairman of the Eastern Massachusetts Group, 
made the arrangements for the meeting and presided at the 
general session and the subsequent luncheon. Roger Bernard, 
exchange teacher in French, collaborated with a compatriot, 
André Heintz of Boston Technical High School, to give an in- 
formative and amusing “‘causerie” or dialogued lecture on ‘‘Stu- 
dents and Teachers in the France of Today.” Lester Newton, 
French and German instructor at Phillips Academy and a former 


chairman of the Group, served as chairman of the nominating 
committee. 


Peter W. Elkington has been appointed to the faculty of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, to replace 
Norman C. Moore, who entered the armed services in January. 
Mr. Elkington is teaching English and mathematics in the 
seventh and eighth grades. He is also assistant coach of the 
wrestling team. 





BuLtetin readers will be saddened to learn of the death of 
Patrick J. Downing, formerly head of the classical department 
of The Browning School, New York City. Dr. Downing 
served for years as a member of the Standing Latin Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board and was a regular contributor 
to the Buctetin of learned but human dissertations on classical 
subjects. 





Robert C. Miller of the English department of the Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., has entered the army, and is now sta- 
tioned at Fort Lewis, Washington. He has taught at Berkshire 
four years, and served as head coach of soccer. 





Discussing the subject “Spiritual Values for Youth,” Princi- 
pal Richard McFeely of George School, Pa., was on 
February 18 a featured speaker at the Mid-Century Conference 
of the American Education Fellowship. 

Leah Perkins, head of the fine arts program at George School, 
was the guest of Rockford (IIl.) College recently to advise the 
college on correlation of the arts between higher education and 
secondary schools, and to explain the new correlation of fine and 
industrial arts in George School’s Hallowell Arts Center. 





Augustus L. Putnam of Washington, Conn., a graduate of 
St. Paul’s and Harvard, has joined the faculty of The Gunnery. 
Following his graduation from Harvard where he majored in 
English history, he entered the Summer School of George Wash- 
ington University to prepare for the foreign service examinations 
in which he ranked among the top 3% in the country. Mr. 
Putnam’s duties will include tutoring as well as teaching. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawns! Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


THE CURRICULUM 


Recently considerable discussion has been given 
to “correlation of subjects” in a school curriculum 
and to the need of effecting a greater integration of 
courses through a better understanding of how one 
supplements, or is related to, another. In the light 
of all this, it is interesting to notice how a group of 
students at Abbot Academy, in Andover, Mass., 
have worked toward this aim in their own small and 
informal. way. With guidance from faculty, but 
largely through individual pursuit, a group of stu- 
dents completed a set of “projects” for an outside 
geometry class assignment in which each girl tried 
to show how geometry is a functional science, exist- 
ing all about her, and not merely tucked away in a 
textbook in the forms of theorems and hypotheses. 

In this attempt to prove that geometry is con- 
nected with life, a correlation of work in mathematics 
with other subjects resulted. One of the most inter- 
esting projects was titled “Inside Story.” It was a 
discussion of geometrical shapes in the anatomy of 
the human body. First were represented several 
minutely-detailed colored illustrations of parts of the 
anatomy which tend to have the most pronounced 
geometric shapes. This was followed by a discussion 
of function, color, and position of each in the human 
body. These colored illustrations were then trans- 
formed into geometric constructions emphasizing only 
the most basic lines of each diagram. Immediately 
the cerebellum was changed into large tangent circles 
representing the main lobes of the brain, with series 
of circles and triangles; the hand could easily have 
been a diagram found in any geometry book: the 
thick membrane in the center of the hand formed the 
triangle, the tips of the fingers were changed into 
small arcs, parallel lines replaced the muscles along 
the wrist, non-parallel lines, the thumb and the fin- 
gers, while the lower muscle took the shape of a 
parallelogram. Similarly, acute and obtuse angles 
were seen in the shape of the head and face; an ellipse 
represented each of the small valve openings of the 
heart; parallelograms appeared in the extreme sides 
of the pelvic structure while the pelvis, itself, re- 
sembled a seven-sided polygon; two non-concentric 
circles were visible in the main part of the capsular 
ligament of the shoulder joint; facial expressions of 
joy, grief, and eagerness shaped into angles and circles, 
to mention only a few of the many geometrical con- 
structions represented. It was also peculiarly inter- 
esting to notice how the bare outlines of the con- 
structions lent a flavor of modern art to the project. 
It became apparent, then, how in this one exposition, 
art, mathematics, and anatomy became one. 


Similarly, in another piece of work, titled ‘“‘Reli- 
gious Ornament,” geometry played a very important 
part in the Roman Catholic ornamentation of the 
fifteenth through the eighteenth centuries. As seen 
in this particular project, the chalice could be re- 
duced, geometrically, to perpendicular bisectors and 
arcs and circles; the mitre was bared to right triangles 
and arcs; the top of the pall when covering the chalice 
molded into a parallelogram, and prominent were 
the parallel lines of the candle holders, the concentric 
circles of the monstrance, and the varied patterns of 
the stained glass windows. 

To stimulate keener observation, students were 
encouraged to discuss in their projects subjects which 
were characteristic of their own communities. A 
Pennsylvania student, for example, chose “The 
Geometry of Hexes”; a Kentucky student chose 
“Homespun Geometry,” in which she showed some 
of the charming patterns woven into lovely articles 
made at Berea College. Another girl compared the 
architecture of Charles Bulfinch with that of Thomas 
Jefferson, and another found the old houses of Chest- 
nut Street in Salem, Mass., much more fascinating 
after her project on “Salem Doorways.” 

In other papers geometry found expression of 
beauty in the all-enfolding curve of the sunset, the 
upward vertical of the skyscraper, the quiet horizon- 
tal of a cabin, the forceful pull of the diagonal, or the 
unending serenity of the parallel, thereby heightening 
the beauty in geometry and the geometry in beauty. 

Geometry, like any subject, unmistakably takes on 
added meaning and broadens the appreciation and 
understanding of other courses when it lends itself to 
another, thereby achieving a kind of unity or oneness. 





For the first time in its history of sixty-six years, 
The Barstow School for Girls in Kansas City, 
Mo., is under the supervision of a headmaster instead 
of a headmistress. Richard H. Séars, formerly asso- 
ciated with Phillips Academy, Andover, came to the 
school in the fall of 1950. Since then, he has been 
supplementing the traditionally college preparatory 
course by expanding the offerings of the school. The 
athletic department was the first field to feel the 
effect of this expanding program. During the fall 
and spring terms the customary one-hour physical 
education period has been abandoned in favor of an 
hour-and-a-half to two-hour period at the end of the 
day. The offerings of the department were enlarged 
to include riding, tennis, and archery, as well as the 
usual team sports. Additional ground adjoining the © 
school property was secured to provide better facili- 
ties for the work in athletics. 
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Recognizing that effective reading is necessary for 
success in academic work, Mr. Sears has instituted a 
remedial reading program for those girls who do not 
measure up to a successful reading standard. Mrs. 
Etta Stout, an experienced teacher who has been do- 
ing outstanding work in this field, has been added to 
the faculty. 

In order to make the library a more vital part of 
the academic program, the school has had plans drawn 
for a new library, which will house the books of both 
the upper and the lower schools. Work on this 
project will begin soon. A full-time librarian will be 
installed in the library, which is to be of the informal 
browsing-room type. 

This expansion program is being aided financially 
by the Forward Barstow Fund, a fund which is made 
up of gifts and contributions from alumnae and 
friends of the school. 





Parents of freshmen, sophomores, and juniors at 
Emma Willard School were invited to enroll as 
students in the school over the weekend of March 17 
and 18 by Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Cleme- 
well Lay, co-headmistress. This was an innovation 
this year. The school has customarily invited the 
parents of these students to enjoy the campus when 
classes were not in session on the weekend preceding 
spring vacation. Parents of seniors are guests of the 
school on the weekend before Christmas vacation. 

This year a special program was set up on Satur- 
day, March 18, so that visitors might see their daugh- 
ters’ work in progress. This program was devised to 
show how the Emma Willard Plan of Education op- 
erates. The plan provides for the integration of work 
in the fields of history, English, art, music, speech, 
and religion; wherever possible correlation is also 
made with the work done in the sciences, mathematics, 
and languages. 

Parents went to classes with their daughters and 
took part, if they chose, in the class discussions. A 
sample program of classes for the sophomores might 
have included a history class dealing with Venice and 
Rome, a discussion of The Cloister and the Hearth in 
an English class, a consideration of the paintings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael in 
art, a description of Renaissance instruments, 16th 
century German chorales, and English madrigals in 
music, or the worship and administration of the early 
church in the class in religion. They might also have 
visited classes in speech, science, mathematics, and 
languages. 

Before going back to school on Saturday after- 
noon, parents were entertained at lunch in Sage hall, 
and then attended a short lecture on the new curricu- 
lum in the assembly hall. Here they learned the pur- 


poses of the new plan and its evolution during the 
four years since its inauguration. 

After classes were over the guests watched the 
water ballet swimmers in the pool or demonstrations 
of riding techniques in the ring. Tea was served in 
Kellas Hall, and there was “‘open house” in the corri- 
dors of the dormitories in which the students live. 

After dinner Saturday evening parents heard a 
special concert arranged for them. The Emma Wil- 
lard School Choir sang with the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute Glee Club under the joint direction of 
Alfred Finch, chairman of the department of music 
at Emma Willard, and Joel Dolven, director of music 


at R.P.I. 





The study of Christianity and its Jewish ante- 
cedents has been introduced into the English classes 
at the Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., during the last two years. The work, 
which is mainly literary and historical rather than 
ethical in emphasis, is taken in alternate years. 

The seventh grade studies stories from the Old 
Testament, many of which it pantomimes in class. 
As a climax to the study, a favorite story is presented 
to the whole school in the form of a play written by 
the students. 

The ninth grade reads The Greatest Story Ever 
Told, by Fulton Oursler. After reading this popular 
version of the life of Christ, the students write papers 
on some phase of the material which particularly 
interests them. This year representative topics 
were the lives of the twelve apostles, the history of 
the Jewish people, a comparison of the ways an epi- 
sode was treated by the four Evangelists, and a per- 
sonal interpretation of the creeds and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The eleventh graders read sections of the Bible 
itself. In this class there is more emphasis upon 
the ethical teachings of our religion. The individual 
work consists of reviews written on various books of 
the Bible. 

The work as so constituted has proved very 
successful. The parents like it, and the students 
realize, many for the first time, the debt our civiliza- 
tion owes to the history and literature of the Jewish 
people. 

A committee of faculty and parents is at the 
moment studying ways of spreading the influence 
of religion yet wider in the school. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, 
Riverdale, New York City, has recently extended its 
fine arts program by the adoption of three new de- 
velopments, all of which are designed to stress to a 
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greater degree the creative in the teaching of appre- 
ciation of the arts. 

The newest of these developments is the addition 
to the fine arts syllabus of classes in sculpture. Since 
February 1950, a number of classes have been con- 
ducted one day per week by Peter Hayward, who 
has taught sculpture to private pupils for the past 
ten years. Mr. Hayward was twice honored in 1948 
and 1949 with the Proctor Prize, awarded by the 
National Academy for Sculpture. While no school 
credit is given for the sculpture course, it may be 
used by students as part of a four-year cumulative 
credit for art. 

The other two developments, one in art history 
and one in modern dance, were initiated at the be- 
ginning of the 1949-1950 school year and may be 
reported this year as a fully tried and proved success. 

The senior course in art history is a history of 
art based on style which in the last two years has con- 
centrated on Renaissance, Baroque, and modern 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts. 
As the course is essentially a history of visual arts, 
the approach in the past two years has been basically 
visual rather than purely historical or biographical. 
Theory is evolved through the visual, and character- 
istics of various periods are learned through observa- 
tion of slides, reproductions, etc., supplemented by 
trips to museums and exhibits in New York City. 
The course was reorganized by Gerald C. McGerr, 
head of the art department at Riverdale since 1943, 
who estimates that about ninety per cent of the time 
consumed in the course deals with study based on 
visual aids. 

In many ways the most interesting of the three 
fine arts developments is the modern dance program, 
under the direction of Mrs. Norma Stahl, an alumna 
of Mt. Holyoke College and graduate student at 
Columbia University. All students may elect modern 
dance as part of the physical education program. 
The technique, involving exercises and patterns of 
movement, not only develops physical coordination, 
poise, grace, and self-confidence but also builds up a 
vocabulary of movement through which the student 
can express her ideas, moods, and feelings when she 
begins creating her own dances. During the school 
year two modern dance recitals are given. One in 
March demonstrates the basic techniques and original 
choreography of the students, while another, given 
outdoors in connection with the school’s May Festival, 
is based on a light, pastoral theme. In the act of 
creating their own dances, students get a taste of the 
disciplined kind of self-expression involved in working 
with an art form, learn to work sensitively with 
music, learn something of form itself as well as vari- 
ous dance and music forms, and through their own 
experiences achieve a greater appreciation of pro- 





fessional performers, whom they can also see with 
a more discriminating eye. Perhaps most important 
of all, the modern dance program attempts to revive 
in its students the joy of rhythmic movement, once 
very strong in us all. 





Driver education has been a part of the curriculum 
this year at The Vail-Deane School in Elizabeth, 


N. J. It is required for eleventh and twelfth grade 
students. Freshmen and sophomores have had the 


standard Home Nursing course, and the members 
of the faculty have completed the standard First 
Aid course, both courses taught by Red Cross in- 
structors. Last year all the Upper School students 
were required to take the standard First Aid course. 


A GUEST FROM JAPAN 

September 19 was a day of great excitement for 
students and staff of The Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Wash., for it was the long awaited day of 
the arrival from Japan of Teruko Nagai for a year’s 
visit at the Seminary. Her arrival was the culmina- 
tion of the postwar friendship of St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo, and The Annie Wright Seminary. 
Beginning with the sending of some packages of cloth- 
ing to a teacher at St. Margaret’s, the activities in- 
creased with exchanging letters, many more packages 
of food and clothing, and finally a visit to the Seminary 
in September, 1949, of the President of St. Margaret’s, 
Dr. W. E. Kan. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kan were en route to New York for 
a year’s study. They had met while he was doing 
graduate study at Harvard and she at Radcliffe 
years ago. Now they were back to study again 
America’s educational system and social work, for 
Mrs. Kan is head of the department of social work 
at Tokyo Woman’s University, while Dr. Kan is 
not only President of St. Margaret’s, but also pro- 
fessor in two Tokyo universities. 

When asked to suggest how the Seminary could 
be most helpful to St. Margaret’s, Dr. Kan replied 
that he would like to send one of his teachers to visit 
the Seminary for a few months to observe and study 
methods of teaching and administration, so different 
from those long used in Japan. 

When the Headmistress, Ruth Jenkins, told mem- 
bers of the school’s Student Council of the suggestion 
last spring, it was received with instant enthusiasm. 
The Board of Trustees and faculty were equally 
warmly disposed to extending the invitation. Stu- 
dents and staff then set about discussing the matter 
of raising $1200.00, the estimated cost of the support 
of the Japanese teacher. The invitation was extended 


for the full school year, Dr. Kan to pay the travel 
expenses, the Seminary to provide for her in the 
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residence department and give her a monthly stipend 
for other expenses. 

Immediately those who were graduating in June 
expressed a desire to have a share in the fund before 
they left school. Girls made monthly pledges from 
allowances, and the staff made gifts and pledges. 
Projects planned last spring and carried out this fall 
and winter have guaranteed the amount, and now 
efforts are being made to finance a summer session 
for Miss Nagai at the University of California. If 
passport extension can be secured, it is now the hope 
that with some assistance from friends, Miss Nagai 
may be able to spend next winter as well at the 
University of California. 

Miss Nagai has proved to be both a delightful 
friend and most welcome guest at the Seminary. 
At St. Margaret’s, one of Japan’s outstanding girls’ 
schools, with an enrollment of 1900 day and 50 board- 
ing students, Miss Nagai teaches English. She was 
one of the teachers selected by the Education Com- 
mission of the Occupation to rewrite text books, her 
assignment being that of Junior High School readers 
and English texts. 

Miss Nagai is a graduate of Tokyo Woman’s 
Christian College. She taught first in public school, 
later going to St. Margaret’s. St. Margaret’s was 
founded in 1877 by missionaries of the Episcopal 
Church. It is now under the auspices of the same 
church, known in Japan as the Nippon Sei Ko Kai. 

While in residence at the Annie Wright Seminary, 
Miss Nagai has carried a part-time study program 
at the nearby College of Puget Sound. The major 
portion of her time, however, has been in the class- 
rooms at the Seminary, first a unit of time in one 
series of classes, and then in others, from Kinder- 
garten through High School. She attends meetings 
of all clubs, student organizations, faculty groups 
and parent meetings, and takes part in many student 
outings and other activities. 

Miss Nagai has been much in demand as a speaker 
at community affairs, church meetings and clubs. 
An accomplished student of the Modern School of 
Japanese flower arrangement, Miss Nagai has given 
numbers of talks on this special hobby of hers. 

In informal groups and at student assemblies 
Miss Nagai is giving in conversation and in prepared 
talks an insight into Japanese life and culture that 
will have meaning beyond anything that could be 
accomplished through other means of study. Those 
who have lived on the corridor or under the same roof 
with Teruko Nagai for this year cannot escape having 
a new feeling of friendship and better understanding 
for the people of her country. 

To extend her horizons beyond that of one girls’ 
school, Miss Nagai is this month the guest of Catlin 
School and St. Helen’s Hall, both in Portland, Oregon. 


She has also spent some time in public schools in 
Tacoma, both speaking at class meetings, and visiting 
classes. Garbed for special occasions in her beautiful 
Japanese kimonos, Miss Nagai, petite and attractive, 
is the center of much interest; but at other times she 
is quick to adopt western customs, eager to make the 
most of this first visit of hers to the country whose 
language and culture it is in her province to teach 
in her homeland. 


INTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The students at The Brimmer and May School, 
Boston, Mass., have been very much interested in a 
series of short recorded radio broadcasts organized by 
the United Council on World Affairs in Boston. Early 
in January a committee of teachers of social studies 
in public, parochial and independent schools met by 
invitation with the Schools Committee of the Council 
and formulated the following questions for discussion 
on the radio: 

Shall the United Nations withdraw its forces from Korea? 

Should Red China be admitted to the United Nations? 

Shall we re-arm Germany? 

Are we fighting communism or Russian imperialism? 

What help can we expect from the Western Democracies? 

Are the Chinese communists satellites of Russia? 


Two representatives from each of three schools 
participated in each broadcast except on two occa- 
sions when interest was so great that additional stu- 
dents asked to be admitted. Edward Yeomans, Di- 
rector of Shady Hill School, Cambridge, acted as 
moderator. Besides Brimmer-May, the independent 
schools represented on the programs were The Cam- 
bridge School, Howard Seminary, The Roxbury Latin 
School, Milton Academy, Manter Hall, The Winsor 
School, and Browne and Nichols School. 

The students met with Mr. Yeomans at the radio 
station for a fifteen-minute warm-up session, after 
which the discussion, in question and answer form, 
was recorded for broadcasting on Friday evening. 
Because of a change in the personnel at the radio 
station, the program was discontinued after six 
broadcasts, but the Council hopes to resume it soon. 

On February 8 three girls from Brimmer-May 
also took part in an adult broadcast sponsored by 
the Council on World Affairs, where they discussed 
“Is American Youth Getting the Education It 
Needs?” 





REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Twenty- 
fifth Annual Conference will be contained in the Board’s 
Annual Report for 1950-51, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools 
and to all delegates who registered at the Annual Con- 
ference. 
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From. these programs students have been made 
aware of some of the difficulties and requirements of 


successful broadcasting. Each program has been 
evaluated in class discussions and criticism has been 
full and frank. The chief unsolved problem is how 
to make the discussions sound sufficiently flexible, 
spontaneous and unrehearsed to interest the radio 
audience, and at the same time have the participants 
well informed and able to document their arguments 
and opinions with telling facts. All of the schools re- 
port great interest on the part of their students and 
a desire to experiment further. 





The pupils of The Kent School, Denver, have 
had pleasant contacts with other schools this winter. 
Seventh and eighth grade pupils played a very intense 
hockey game with the junior high school girls of Gra- 
land School. The first hockey team members played 
the University of Colorado women’s hockey team at 
Boulder. This is an annual event and is particularly 
enjoyable because the University team usually in- 
cludes former Kent players. 

For the third year the Kent School Glee Club has 
joined the Fountain Valley School Glee Club, each 
group singing several selections alone and then sing- 
ing together a group of Christmas carols and also a 
Gilbert and Sullivan chorus. This year the Kent 
girls went to Colorado Springs for supper,’,the con- 
cert, and informal dancing. 





Students of the eight member schools of the Pacific 
Northwest Association of Independent Schools will 
hold their annual Play Day on April 14 at The 
Helen Bush-Parkside School in Seattle, Wash. 
On that day, also, the principals will meet to plan 
for the Student Conference set for mid-November at 
The Annie Wright Seminary in Tacoma. By holding 
the conference in the fall, instead of in the spring as 
hitherto, the students will then have the benefits of 
the results throughout the school year. 


A STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


In most student bodies the highest, most important 
organization is that of Student Government. In the 
National Cathedral School for Girls in Washing- 
ton, D. C., that organization is important but it stands 
next to and just below one other, one which goes by 
an old-fashioned name, but, in its outlook, function- 
ing, and impact on the modern life of its students is 
anything but old-fashioned. Its full name is “The 
Bishop Satterlee Missionary Society,” known more 
familiarly, but with no intent to belittle, as the 
“B.S.M.S.” To be President of its Board is consid- 
ered by the students the highest honor. 


The Board is made up of all presidents of classes 
and school activities, plus the heads of the two school 
teams. Today it is the chief over-all policy-making 
organization and its activities come under three 
headings, of personal orientation, social and com- 
munity service, and that wider question, a press- 
ing one which concerns us all these days, and in a 
school takes the form of self-government. 

Personal orientation of the student is, of course, 
of primary concern. A church school has the advan- 
tage of dealing with students who have come to it 
with a certain unity of idea of religion as the root of 
life and of education for life. Morning and evening 
services planned and led by the girls, practical mat- 
ters of ushering and assisting in school services at the 
Cathedral obviously become part of the Board’s work. 
But here also come discussions of religious and philo- 
sophical problems very much the concern of the teen- 
ager, and how these problems shall be met in the 
school, with plans for question and answer meetings. 
Everything may be discussed from personal faith to 
questions about marriage, and that very absorbing 
problem in which the young of today are deeply in- 
terested, the question of prejudice, how it rises and 
how it can be met. 

Curious waves sweep mysteriously through groups. 
The Board develops firsthand experience with some 
of them. For instance, if the normal quota of stu- 
dent “gripes” becomes abnormal the girls bring it up 
for discussion. They try to discover whether it is due 
to one or two individuals who need a better interpre- 
tation of life in a group, or whether somewhere in the 
school or in an organization there is good reason for 
the criticism. Once discussed, the question is handed 
to the person or group which is in the best position to 
handle it, with further advice and help from the 
Board if it is needed. 

The second function of the Board, social service, 
has kept abreast of the times. It has grown far be- 
yond the early packing of boxes to send away, and 
includes not only campaign drives for Red Cross, 
Mile of Dimes, and Community Chest, but such per- 
sonal participation in the city’s needs as work in the 
Children’s Hospital. Here again appears the quality 
of over-all thinking which has evolved in the group. 
It is not enough to give practical service. It is neces- 
sary in these days to find out why it is given, what 
forms there are, and what problems of today have 
brought them about. 

These first two functions are the natural evolu- 
tion of the early society which set out to teach stu- 
dents to look beyond school walls into the wider 
world, and to give them opportunity to put what 
they found into practical expression. The third func- 
tion has come about less obviously, and is extremely 
significant. That Student Government should be- 
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come not the chief over-all organization but an im- 
plementing group, and in so becoming, lose none of 
its dignity or importance in the students’ eyes, is a 
sign of at least one step in a direction that is not 
usual. 

For on the whole, today’s writers and speakers are 
emphasizing the need for man to serve man, not only 
economically and scientifically but in a just and work- 
able method of government. Another emphasis to- 
day is upon the question of how man has come to 
develop materially so far, without a capacity to keep 
pace in understanding the deeper laws that underlie 
the material world. In this last emphasis the ques- 
tion of government as one of the material develop- 
ments with which we have not kept pace is not always 
included. And yet it may well be that in putting 
executive, military, financial and judicial well-being 
before mankind as the supreme goal we may have 
lost sight of the fact that even government is not the 
goal itself, nor man’s service to man, for that matter, 
— that both of these stem from and are a part of a 
service to a still higher goal. 

In a small world of its own, the Missionary Board 
at N.C.S. has held firmly to the concept that practi- 
cal matters of rules and government, as well as of im- 
plementing service to one’s fellow man in social 
service, and of forming personal rules of discipline 
and integrity of conduct, all stem from the same 
source, — that all these come properly under the eye 
of a group which has no immediate power in itself, 
but integrates them all. Put quite simply, that man’s 
duty to himself, and man’s service to man, are not 
goals in themselves but are part of man’s higher con- 
cept of service to God. 

No one who works with the modern adolescent 
will make the mistake of thinking that there is any- 
thing stuffy, self-righteous, or prim about the meet- 
ings of the Missionary Board. Though its name is 
traditional, its aim has in it the seeds of growth. As 
one of the girls said recently, “Traditions are wonder- 
ful, but there’s no sense in keeping them unless they 
mean something today. Why, we’re making up some 
new traditions right now, and if they don’t mean 
anything some day, I hope the girls will throw them 
out and make some more.” 


THE SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY 


Among the many interesting amateur musical 
groups in New York City is the one connected with 
the Dalton School. Regularly during the fall and 
winter months the school provides a meeting place 
for some thirty-five or forty members of a community 
orchestra under the leadership of Mrs. Frederique 
Petrides, a Dalton parent and a professional con- 
ductor. 


The members of the group, music lovers from all 
walks of life: parents, teachers, a member of the police 
force and his wife, doctors, Juilliard students and 
busy housewives, all come together, in fine spirit, to 
enjoy and to make music. They come from homes 
that are near the school and from some distance 
away on Long Island or from the Bronx. It is evident 
that there is a real need for this kind of musical ex- 
pression and the school is glad to help in fulfilling the 
need. 





An interesting example of community service has 
been reported by Laurel School, in Cleveland. Last 
June, after the close of school, a new type of eye 
clinic was held for five days at Laurel. The purpose 
of the clinic was to guide parents of children five years 
old and younger with poor eyesight. An experimental 
nursery for pre-school boys and girls with handicapped 
vision was set up under the direction of the Laurel 
nursery school staff and ten Laurel students as volun- 
teer assistants. Experts in child development who 
spoke to the parents and led the discussions included: 
medical eye specialists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
nutrition experts, music and special heads of the 
Cleveland public schools, as well as members from 
the school board’s Braille division, the Cleveland So- 
ciety for the Blind, and Welfare Federation officials. 


The enrollment was most gratifying, and parents 
of these very young children with partial vision were 
deeply appreciative of the help and guidance offered 
by this new clinic. A small fee was charged whenever 
the parents were able to pay; but no child and his 
parents were refused because of limited means. 
Luncheon was served for parents and children, as the 
daily sessions began at 10.00 A.M. and ended at 
4.00 P.M. Laurel School considered it a privilege to 
be able to serve the community through the use of 
its buildings and the help of its nursery school 
teachers and student volunteers. 











REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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WELFARE WORK 


An exhibit of hand-made stuffed animals, held re- 
cently at the Vail-Deane School in Elizabeth, N. J., 
was one of the school’s contributions to the American 
Junior Red Cross. Students in grades one to twelve 
participated and made toys in a variety of shapes and 
sizes, including lambs, rabbits, dogs, elephants, cats, 
penguins, etc. These toys were made for distribution 
to children at home and abroad, to children’s hospi- 
tals, and convalescent homes, to shut-ins, to disaster 
victims, to displaced persons’ camps, to many orphan- 
ages and other institutions for children. 








This year, as has been the practice for a number 
of years, Abbot Academy, in Andover, Mass., sent 
about fifty-five dolls to the Hindman School in the 
mountains of Kentucky for Christmas. These dolls 
were dressed by the girls and were shipped in large 
crates together with small toys and useful gifts to 
help make Christmas at the Hindman School a hap- 
pier one. As their special contribution, the house- 
hold science class made dresses for some of the needy 
children of the school. 





Creative religious thinking expressed as an in- 
tegral part of the community life of the village is be- 
ing emphasized this year at The Knox School for 
Girls, Cooperstown, N. Y. Besides student partici- 
pation in the chapel and vesper programs of the 
school, the Knox Students are assisting in the Village 
Church Choirs, and in cooperation with the Village 
Red Cross the Knox Students packed 125 Junior Red 
Cross boxes to be sence by the local chapter to the chil- 
dren of Korea. The post-graduate department of 
The Knox School, working with the County Social 
Welfare Department, have provided programs and a 
special Christmas party with individual gifts for each 
of the 110 “‘guests” of the County Farm. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A year or two ago The Dalton School in New 
York City began its series of publications on educa- 
tional topics with special reference to practices in the 
school. Through the generous contributions of 
parents and friends of the school, a fund was made 
available to members of the faculty for purposes of 
study and research. 

Four monographs are now obtainable from The 
Dalton School, 108 East 89th Street, each at moderate 
cost: 

A Nursery School Procedure by Eileen Clark 


Community Service in the Dalton School by Nora 
Hodges 





Ways Towards Self-Discipline by Genevieve Coy 
Workbook of Scientific Thinking, Vol. I by 
Brenda Lansdown 





The Middle School at Kent Place School, Sum- 
mit, N. J., has launched a new magazine to appear 
three times yearly and feature the literary and art 
work of the students as well as news. The name Log 
was selected as being suitable in a school in which 
the yearbook is called Cargoes and the newspaper, 
Ballast. The latter is a member of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press and of the Quill and Scroll, an inter- 
national honorary society for high school journalists. 


NEW BUILDINGS 

Nearing completion is the new day-school lunch 
room at Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. It is a 
one-story building adjoining the dining-room wing of 
the main residence and will accommodate 150 stu- 
dents, with twenty-five tables, each seating six girls, 
arranged along the glass walls. 

As a gift to the school, the class of 1950 is provid- 
ing for the landscaping around the building. 





At a meeting of students’ parents on Friday 
evening, February 16, the Board of Trustees of the 
Low-Heywood School of Stamford, Conn., an- 
nounced plans for building a new gymnasium-audi- 
torium, and also the opening of a drive for the funds 
to finance it. The new building, which will cost 
forty thousand dollars, will be located midway be- 
tween the Upper and Lower School buildings, and 
so convenient to both. It will be of the Quonset 
hut type, raised to give twenty-three feet of head- 
room at center, will contain a gymnasium playing 
floor, forty by eighty-two feet, a stage, twenty by 
forty feet, and equipment room and office. As 
auditorium, it will seat 450 people. A large parking 
space is planned in front of the building. It is 
expected to be ready for use by September, 1951. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been appointed to the faculty 
at Abbot Academy, in Andover, Mass.: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rohrbach is now teaching English. She is a 
graduate of Meridian College in Mississippi and has 
her M.A. from Teachers College. She has also done 
a great deal of graduate work at Columbia and at 
Union Theological Seminary. Her most recent teach- 
ing experience has been at the Berkeley Institute 
in Brooklyn and at the Cathedral School of St. Mary, 
Garden City, Long Island. 

Another vacancy in the English department has 
been filled by Barbara Stanhope. She is a graduate 


of Bates College in Maine and received her M.A. 
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from the University of Maine. Miss Stanhope has 
taught in high schools and in the English department 
of the University of Maine. 

Shirley Ritchie and Virginia Peddle are the two 
new physical education instructors. Miss Ritchie 
is a graduate of the department of physical educa- 
tion of the State Teachers College at Trenton, N. J., 
and Miss Peddle is a graduate of the Bouve-Boston 
School. 

Mrs. Mary Baker is the new Librarian. She is a 
graduate of Vassar, and has her M.A. from Rad- 


cliffe. She has also done considerable research work 
at M.I.T., and more recently has been associated 


with the Raytheon Manufacturing Company, in 
Waltham, Mass. 





Otis Severance is the new mathematics teacher 
and assistant administrator at The Knox School, 
Cooperstown, New York. Mrs. Severance is in 
charge of the Lower School and Dean of Girls. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Severance were associated with Ogontz 
School before coming to Knox School. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


A musical play with a slightly different twist is 
soon to be presented for the second time at The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. Feel- 
ing that the garden variety of operetta was not 
appealing to young boys, Robert A. Gibson, of the 
Fessenden faculty, decided the time had come to 
make a change from the standard bill of fare. Ac- 
cordingly, he went over the long list of popular books 
for young boys, with an eye to adapting one of them 
for the stage. After much revision and work by 
various departments, the musical play Treasure 
Island was presented on June 3, 1947. Its success 
as a vehicle for young boys was immediately apparent, 
and because of this two more books were adapted 
for presentation, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer in 
1948, and Rip Van Winkle in 1949. 

Although the problems of presenting a “home- 
made” stage production are many, the work involved 
was accomplished comparatively easily by the co- 
operation of the dramatic, art, and music depart- 
ments. Having a free hand in the method of pre- 
sentation made possible the invention and improve- 
ment of many new techniques. The actual work of 
adapting the book, writing the music and lyrics of the 
many songs, fell to Mr. Gibson. The four-part music 
was written especially for young boys whose voices 
do not have the range so often required by standard 
musicals. The chorus was placed in front of the stage 
to eliminate the confusion that results from having 
the chorus and actors maneuver on a small stage. The 
cast and chorus often started rehearsal of a song 
minutes after it was completed and mimeographed, 
thus creating a certain air of excitement attendant 
on “first performance.” The tunes and lyrics were 
so catchy that they immediately became the favorites 
of all the boys. 

Because each of the productions had a number 
of scene changes, a new technique was evolved to 
make the shifts as quickly and painlessly as possible. 


In Treasure Island, an oversized picture frame was 
constructed at the rear of the stage, and the various 
scenes, painted on large pieces of canvas, were rolled 
up and down behind the frame as needed. This 
type of scenery was meant to be only suggestive, 
and the general effect was that of illustrations for 
the book. In Tom Sawyer, three-dimensional scenery 
was required. To get away from the expensive 
stage flats of canvas and oil paint, boys in the Art 
Club covered the flats with brown wrapping paper 
and “‘stickum tape,” then used ordinary water poster 
paint. To facilitate the change of scenery, the flats 
were supported in such a manner that they could be 
revolved thus presenting an entirely different scene 
painted on the back. The flats of the “wings” were 
supported on swivels, so that they too might be re- 
volved for a scene change. Both of these innova- 
tions were considered so successful that they were 
incorporated in the last production, Rip Van Winkle. 

The presentation of an “original” musical play, 
with a large cast, chorus of forty, two-piano accom- 
paniment, and numerous scene changes, might seem 
overly ambitious for many schools with limited facili- 
ties, but in reality, the plots of all the productions 
were so flexible that they might have been treated 
in any number of ways. The mechanical aspects 
of the productions were comparatively simple and 
inexpensive, and the new techniques might be adapted 
easily to any school stage, however large. 

Of particular interest was the esprit of everyone, 
faculty and students alike, who took part in the 
productions. The idea of putting on the stage a 
story they all knew appealed to the boys, and the 
fact that it was to be a “first” seemed to increase 
their determination to make the production a good 
one. The members of the stage crew took great 
pains to make sure the new scene shifting devices 
functioned properly. The boys of the Art Club 
painted the scenery, and designed the programs. 
Others made the props and necessary equipment, 
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and the general feeling was one of great excitement 
as the final days drew near. Everyone had seen the 
play’s progress from a mere idea, through all the 
revisions and corrections, to its final stages. Because 
of this, each member of a production felt that he had 
a creative part. 

One of the plays was produced by a summer camp 
in 1948, and this year Treasure Island is to be pre- 
sented again at Fessenden. It is hoped that the 
three plays, together with the songs and stage direc- 
tions, may be published in the near future, so that 
other schools may try their hands at the “‘experi- 
ment” which has proved so successful. 





Tenacre School in Wellesley, Mass., has had 
several unusually interesting speakers this month. 

Princess Ileana, daughter of Queen Marie of 
Rumania, has given Vesper and assembly talks con- 
cerning her girlhood, and Rumanian folk-lore and 
customs. Her daughters, who attend Tenacre, 
dressed in the beautifully embroidered clothes which 
peasants wear, and showed pictures of their country. 

At the fall meeting of the Tenacre Association 
of Parents and Teachers, the guest speaker was 
Mrs. Alice Dixon Bond, literary editor of the Boston 
Herald. She spoke in a lively, informal manner and 
showed a number of unusually appealing new fall 
books. 

A series of lectures by Dr. Lester Dearborn is 
being given for Tenacre Heads of Houses and resi- 
dent faculty members. The subject under discussion 
is how schools may prepare girls for marriage. 





The graduating class of The Summit School for 
Boys in Cincinnati, Ohio, is looking forward to 
the annual six-day tour of Washington, D. C., and 
colonial Virginia, during the first week in May. This 
year the boys will have the unusual experience of 
living and traveling with the graduating class of the 
Gibbons Hall School for boys from Asheville, N. C., 
which will join them at Charlottesville, Va., on the 
first day of the trip. Aside from the regular stay 
in the capital city the highlights of the tour will be 
the trip by automobile over the Skyline Drive from 
Charlottesville to Washington and the overnight boat 
trip down the Potomac from Washington to New- 
port News, Va. The party of thirty-two will board 
private cars at Richmond, Va., where the sightseeing 
will officially end. 


The weekend of February 9, 10, and 11 was the 
occasion of the third annual Parents’ Weekend at 
the Cardigan Mountain School. On Friday par- 
ents arrived for afternoon tea. After a buffet supper 





parents were entertained by movies and a student 
play. 

Saturday morning found the fathers trying to 
beat their sons in a fast hockey game on the lake ice. 
Soon after the game, parents and boys departed for 
Hanover to enjoy the Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 
Returning Carnival goers were happy to find hot 
tea and cookies awaiting them upon their return to 
Cardigan. After supper boys and parents enjoyed 
an evening of dancing in the Lodge. On Sunday 
morning parents accompanied their sons to church 
and then enjoyed a school-wide spelling tournament. 
In the afternoon parents helped to judge the Cardi- 
gan snow sculpture contest and also enjoyed a ski 
demonstration. Parents enjoyed their opportunity 
to see the school in action, at work, and at play; they 
were glad to have an opportunity to confer with the 
Headmaster and the faculty regarding their sons’ 
work in the school. The boys were delighted to see 
their parents take an active interest in their school 
and participate in its activities. 


On page 76 of the American Ski Annual and Skiing 
Journal 1951 there begins a four page article by 
Dick Dyer entitled ‘“Eaglebrook — Pioneer of Ele- 
mentary School Skiing.” The article describes the 
unique skiing facilities and program of the Eagle- 
brook School, Deerfield, Mass. 

For a Christmas program at Eaglebrook School 
the old Yule log and Boar’s Head Ceremonies were 
revived. In the large new Lookout Hall with its 
huge fireplace at one end, the school gathered to 
sing old English carols. The faculty in monks attire 
assembled at a banquet table, and while all sang 
the Boar’s Head Carol, the huge Yule log and Boar’s 
Head were brought in by boy pages. In the atmos- 
phere of an ancient castle the school enjoyed an 
evening of caroling. 





Sixty members of the Buckley Country Day 
School (Great Neck, Long Island) glee club made a 
day trip from Great Neck to Hewlett, Long Island, 
in February where, at The Lawrence School, they 
sang a varied program under the direction of Mrs. 
Edith Taylor. 

The concert was a great success and was enjoyed 
by members of the faculties and parent bodies of both 
schools as well as the entire student assembly of Law- 
rence. A representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild of New York was present and the impression of 
the quality of the singing was such that the Buckley 
Country Day School glee club has been invited to 
take part in the Metropolitan Guild Spring Festival 


to be held in May at Adelphi College, Hempstead, 
N. Y. 
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At this Festival various selected schools sing and 
play especially assigned music and the entire assem- 
blage, parents and guests, are later treated to some 
solo renditions by actual Metropolitan Opera singers. 





The Princeton Country Day School, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., has a unique position in the playing of ice 
hockey. Through the courtesy of Princeton Univer- 
sity the boys have the use of Hobart Baker Memorial 
Rink for games and practice sessions. Playing against 
teams in the senior high school class, they completed 
their season this year without a defeat. The coaching 
staff would be very glad to hear from any junior 
schools which might be interested in coming to 
Princeton for games in future seasons. The new 
gymnasium, completed last year, has enabled many 
boys to participate in basketball in games with 
neighboring schools. 





Twenty-seven boys of St. Bernard’s School, 
New York City, provided the Boys’ Choir for Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Spring Symphony at a performance 
in Carnegie Hall by the Schola Cantorum on Feb- 
ruary 16. 





A number of interesting activities have taken place 
at Graland Country Day School for Boys and 
Girls, at Denver, Colo. 

Two weeks after the January opening of the new 
junior high school, a Sunday afternoon open house 
was held for parents and friends. After visiting class- 
rooms and consulting individual teachers therein, 
guests met in the dining room and library of the 
original building for an informal tea. Large photo- 
graph books were on display, showing the growth and 
development of the school over the last twenty-five 
years. 

In the hobby-craft room of the new building, on 
March 7, a parent-faculty-student dinner was planned, 
cooked, and served by the top grade. 

This large room, mentioned above, serves as an 
ideal assembly room for the regular Monday morn- 
ing chapel service of the upper school. At this time, 
after a hymn is sung and individual poems or group 
prayers are said, general cognizance is taken of the 
quality of work accomplished by the students, recog- 
nition being given individuals for outstanding effort. 

Here, too, students of the upper school have re- 
cently heard a speaker report on his intimate inter- 
view with Tito, another give details of an arduous 
trip to Macchu Picchu, the Inca ruins of Peru. Mrs. 
Betsy Cowles, recently given space in Time Magazine 
for her exploits, has arranged to talk to the student 
body about her expedition climbing on the north 
face of Mt. Everest. 


Early in February the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., 
sponsored the showing of John and Lois Jay’s latest 
film “Skis Against Time” for the benefit of the 
school’s scholarship fund. The local theatre manager 
kindly offered the use of his theatre for the perform- 
ance and the house was completely sold out a week 
before. More than 300 tickets for the showing were 
sold by pupils with prizes being awarded to those 
selling the most tickets. 

On March 2 the Shady Hill orchestra of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., traveled to Williamstown to remain 
for the weekend as guests of Pine Cobble School. 

Both school orchestras had been practicing a pro- 
gram of Bach chorales and a movement of a Mozart 
symphony during the previous month. In Williams- 
town they combined as one orchestra to play. Both 
school orchestras have thus had a great stimulus for 
good practice and rehearsals. 

Part of the weekend was given over to rehearsal 
but a generous slice of time was taken out for skiing, 
informal square dances, and for partying. 





For many years, Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis Dresser, 
Headmistress of The Foxwood School, Flushing, 
Long Island, has had box 34 on odd Friday nights at 
the Metropolitan Opera, and she has taken groups of 
students from Foxwood to the opera. On Friday 
night, February 9, she took the boys and girls in the 
seventh form to see Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliaccs. 
Although the students reported that they preferred 
the music in Cavalleria Rusticana, they like the story 
of Pagliacci, and the new stage settings by Horace 
Armistead for the Leoncavallo opera interested them 
very much. 


THE CURRICULUM 

Conscious of the need for strengthening the un- 
derstanding of democracy, Polytechnic Junior High 
School in Pasadena, Calif., has had two assembly 
programs about government for freedom. 

During the two weeks preceding United Nations 
Day, the eighth grade history class made an inten- 
sive study of the United Nations, its structure, its 
procedures, its possibilities, its successes, and its 
failures. On October 24, it presented before the whole 
junior high school a competitive recitation between 
two sections of the class. No pupil knew in advance 
which questions he might be asked, but any pupil 
was allowed to volunteer for supplemental answers. 
All answers were entirely extemporaneous, none given 
by rote memory. Pupils were given credits for their 
teams when they made good answers, and at the same 
time earned ‘‘marks” for themselves. The competi- 
tion was close and interesting; but the real value of 
the project was through stimulating interest in, and 
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broadening the understanding of, the United Nations 
among the eighth grade students themselves — and 
their families at home — by the active, and at times 
almost frantic, research that went on in preparation 
for the program. All concerned became highly con- 
scious of the existence and importance of the United 
Nations. 

Early in February the seventh grade, which has 
been studying the British Isles, gave a summary of 
events which have led to an increase in human dig- 
nity. The program began by referring to contribu- 
tions from other countries, such as ancient Greece 
and Rome, and then went on to deal with outstand- 
ing English developments — the Witan, which evolved 
into Parliament and later into our Congress; Magna 
Charta; the English Bill of Rights, etc. To give 
dramatic interest students made a time line that ex- 
tended across the back wall of the assembly hall stage. 
Pictures of rulers and leaders, in the costumes of their 
periods, were drawn and hung above the time line, 
with crepe paper ribbons connecting the “portraits” 
to their proper places on the time line. Most of the 
class served as panel members in a discussion, but 
several individual parts were provided. Students had 
made a large outline map of the British Isles —: with 
an outline of California superimposed for a concrete 
comparison in size — and one student pointed out 
places of historic interest during the program. An- 
other student presented signs on which were printed 
terms difficult for the audience, which included sixth 
through ninth graders, to understand. Several stu- 
dents acted as research specialists and explained com- 
plex points. The program concluded by showing the 
extension of democracy into world organizations such 
as the League of Nations and the United Nations. 





The swimming pool at neighboring Babson Insti- 
tute is being made available to the girls at Tenacre 
School in Wellesley, Mass. Swimming instruction 
now becomes part of the curriculum for those who 
wish to have it. 





Following the Christmas vacation the sixth grade 
of The Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., held an exhibit on South America at the 
school. During the school year this grade has been 
studying South American geography and history 
under Mr. Mason. 

Highlights of the exhibit were a Peruvian vicuna 
rug and an assortment of the world famous Peruvian 
silver with old Inca designs. These included ash 
trays, letter openers, bracelets, a pitcher, and a salt 
shaker. In addition, a display of dresses, pocket- 
books, and currency of various countries were on ex- 


hibit. 





Also shown were illustrated folders made by each 


boy on Brazil, Peru, and Argentina. These folders 
contained maps, charts, pictures, compositions on 
the history, governments, and geography of each 
country, and articles from newspapers and magazines 
of current interest. 

The week was further highlighted with a talk to 
the class by Louis Sabricant from Buenos Aires. He 
spoke on the differences in schooling between Ar- 
gentina and the United States, and answered the 
many questions from the class. 


Many of the students have written to South Ameri- 
can Embassies for material. They have also received 
most interesting folders from the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D. C. Texts for the course 
include Around South America, by Carpenter, and 
North and South America by Bodley and Thurston. 


Several Encyclopaedia Britannica films on South 
American countries have been shown along with 
“Wings over South America,” produced by Pan 
American-Grace Airways. 

During the remainder of the year the sixth grade 
will continue its study of the other South American 
countries. 


The science program at the Middle School of the 
National Cathedral School for Girls in Washing- 
ton, D. C., began in January. Since the remainder of 
the school year falls mostly in the spring time, the 
emphasis will be on natural history. Live animals 
will be used wherever possible, collecting trips will 
be stressed, as well as bird walks and other outdoor 
activities. The study of stars and trips to local ob- 
servatories and planetariums will be organized when 
warm weather will bring good star-gazing nights. It 
is felt that indoor science subjects might better be 
studied in the fall and winter terms and that it is 
wise to take advantage of the warm weather to com- 
bine pleasant hours outdoors with science classes. 


The fourth grade is learning about birds. By put- 
ting up feeding stations on the classroom windowsills, 
taking walks in the school grounds and in parks, and 
by their membership in the Audubon Junior Bird 
Club, they will learn some of the common winter and 
summer residents and see some of the interesting mi- 
grants. The girls keep a classroom chart of birds 
that are seen and keep their own records in their bird 
notebooks. Their interest has been stimulated by the 
opportunity to attend several of the series of Audu- 
bon Society Lectures given at the St. Albans School 
for Boys. They plan to take Saturday trips to Rock 
Creek Park and local bird sanctuaries to see the song 
birds, and to Roaches Run and similar places where 
gulls and waterfowl may be seen. Related subjects 
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such as conservation and the balance and interde- 
pendence of nature are discussed as they arise in the 
course of study. 


By means of a thermometer, home-made barome- 
ter, and daily weather chart, the fifth grade is trying 
to learn something about the clouds, rain, thunder, 
and wind and the methods of forecasting the weather. 
A visit to the weather bureau will come at the end 
of this study. 


The sixth grade has taken up the study of repro- 
duction in plants, one-celled animals, fish, frogs, 
birds, and mammals. A book on Growing Up forms 
the basis for discussions. By observing frog and snail 
eggs as they develop, collecting amoebas and watch- 
ing them under the microscope, studying the develop- 
ment of chicken eggs by opening one of the incubat- 
ing eggs every few days and by raising some small 
mammals such as white mice or hamsters, it is hoped 
to increase their understanding of the basic principles 
of reproduction. Later they will study the whole 
Animal Kingdom from the least to the largest, in- 
cluding a more detailed study of birds and insects as 
warm spring weather makes this possible. 


One section of the seventh grade is learning about 
how their bodies work, by studying the general 
physiology and structure of the human body and the 
functions of the different systems. Later on they 
will learn about these structures in the lower animals 
and will dissect a bullfrog to compare the organiza- 
tion of its body with their own. Visits to nearby 
museums, zoos, etc., should add to group interest in 
this unit and in the other grades as well. 


The other group of seventh graders is studying 
birds from a more advanced angle, learning some- 
thing of their structure, and of the different adapta- 
tions in bills, feet, color, wings, etc., among different 
types of birds. They are finding out why most birds 
are very useful and why some are harmful or nuis- 
ances. They will study the skeletal structure of birds, 
and like the sixth grade, will watch a group of eggs 
develop in an incubator, opening one every few days 
to trace development of the embryo. The girls will 
plan their own bird sanctuaries and visit some nearby 
ones to study the birds of Washington and some of 
the means of conserving our useful birds. 


The eighth graders are looking into the interesting 
subject of heredity and variations in animals and 
humans. In connection with this they are doing a 
more advanced study of reproduction, and the fer- 
tilization and development of an embryo, as well as 
learning about the changes that are taking place in 
their own bodies at this age. Use will be made of the 
fine Disney movie, put out by the International Cel- 
lucotton Products Company when the latter subject 
is discussed. 


A new course in elementary French has been added 
this year to the curriculum of the St. Thomas Choir 
School, New York City. The course is being offered 
to Forms I and II. The purpose of the course is to 
give a thorough foundation in the essentials of French 
syntax and usage. But attention is also paid to the 
immediate and practical application of the language 
through intensive oral, aural, and conversational 
training. The class meets five days a week. 





“Town’s art department, under the supervision 
of Gurdon G. Woods and his assistant, Collin Wil- 
cox, has climbed to a new high in efficiency and im- 
portance,” says Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster of 
Town School for Boys in San Francisco. 

One of Town’s eighth grade students has just 
won one of the 1951 Northern California Scholastic 
Art Awards. His painting will be sent to the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, where it will be entered in 
the national competition for cash prizes and tuition 
scholarships, on May 5. A number of pictures 
created by Town boys have been accepted recently 
for an art exhibit sponsored by one of the San Fran- 
cisco daily newspapers, for all school children up to 
twelve years of age. This exhibit will be held in the 
Art Galleries of the De Young Museum. Two 
murals are now being made for the school; one, by 
the eighth grade, under the direction of Mr. Woods, 
and one by the third grade, under Mr. Wilcox. 

Mr. Woods attributes the success of the art pro- 
gram at Town School to the following facts: First, 
art is given an important place in the curriculum. 
Every boy in the school is required to take the sub- 
ject. If he makes a conscientious effort to create, 
and does a good job in the mastery of appreciation 
and theory, he may make honors in art, even though 
not talented in creative art. “In too many schools,” 
says Mr. Woods, “the art department has been 
merely a ‘catch-all’ for students who do not qualify 
for athletics or other elective courses.” Second, the 
classes are kept small, assuring every student a fair 
amount of individual instruction. Third, the par- 
ents show a very active interest in art. They have 
organized a transportation committee to take the 
boys to and from exhibits. ‘“‘Finally,’”’ Mr. Woods 
sums up, “art is considered important by the ad- 
ministration, therefore it is by the pupils.” 





This is the second year that Croydon Hall 
Academy in Atlantic Highlands, N. J., has carried on 
an interesting project in the use of the tachistoscope 
for teaching primary subject matter. The children 
have been receiving daily flashmeter drills in both 
reading and primary number work from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mumford, who is in charge of the group. The 
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projector has also been used without the timing 
device “to project reading and number work drills, 
as well as colored slides from the social studies pro- 
gram to be used as a basis for oral English. 

The children and their parents have been en- 
thusiastic in their response but the gratifying feature 
of the project has been the definite gain in reading 
skill and in rapid recognition of the material taught. 
Although Mrs. Mumford and the other members 
of the faculty realize that a complete evaluation 
will not be possible for several years, it is already 
apparent that those children in the second and third 
grades who had this training last year are doing 
better work in all studies requiring reading ability 
than are those who did not. They therefore hope 
that it will help to eliminate some of those reading 
problems such as all schools are used to meeting in 
in the middle and upper grades. 

Croydon Hall is no stranger to these problems 
having had a remedial department ever since the 
first year of the school. Here, too, tachistoscope 
drills are used along with other recognized remedial 
procedures, to help those students whose reading 
difficulties prevent them from making satisfactory 
progress in their studies. Mrs. Mumford’s project 
was an outgrowth of this, an application of the 
“ounce of prevention” theory. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS 


The Emerson School for Boys in Exeter, N. H., 
announces the addition of an on-campus skating rink 
as well as a new recreation building to its facilities. 
The new building includes a basketball court for 
practice and competition with teams from other 
schools, and an assembly and stage area where 
weekly skits are given each Sunday evening by vari- 
ous members of the school group. 


The Board of Trustees of Springside School of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in January authorized the pur- 
chase of the house next door to the present Junior 
School. The purchase will be financed by an interest- 
bearing note issue, subscribed by friends of the 
school. 

This action marks the culmination of five months 
of careful investigation and planning by a committee 
of the trustees who had throughout the assistance of 
Eleanor Potter, Headmistress, and Mrs. Mary Pren- 
tice, Director of the Junior School. 

In a larger sense, their action represents the 
realization of many years of planning for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of Springside. It was a de- 
cision that was thoroughly debated and reviewed at 
three different meetings of the Board of Trustees. 
It is a great step forward for the school. 





The new building with but slight alterations will 
provide four well-lighted and ventilated classrooms 
which will be used by the older students of the Junior 
School. The additional space will make better facili- 
ties available for art and music studios and other 
work rooms. A breeze-way will connect the present 
Junior School building with the new building. 

As a result, the school should be enabled in the 
near future to offer the expanding community of 
Chestnut Hill and its environs greater opportunities 
for the education and training of its children. Spring- 
side expects and hopes to continue to live up to its 
admission policy, which states: ““The school desires 
to enroll those students whom it can best serve, and 
who can in turn make a satisfactory contribution to 
the life of the school.” 





Harold P. Hinman, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, 
N. H., recently announced the acquisition of 
the Tenney Property on Canaan Street. This 
property, which includes three charming houses easily 
adaptable for boys’ dormitories and masters’ quar- 
ters, a six-car garage, a tennis court, and consider- 
able frontage on the lake, was the gift of Colonel 
Charles H. Tenney. 

Wilfred W. Clark, Headmaster, announced that 
construction of new shelves for the library would be 
made possible through the kindness of Arthur A. 
Williams, a trustee. A section of the shelves will 
contain gift books. Also there was a large collection 
of books given to the school by the trustees in mem- 
ory of Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone of Pawtucket, R. I. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES 


Clifton Robinson has joined the faculty of the Emerson 
School for Boys at Exeter, N. H. He received his B.S. in edu- 
cation from the Bridgewater Teachers College, and has been a 
graduate student at the University of Maine since last Septem- 
ber. Mr. Robinson has been trained in remedial work and 
guidance, and will carry on in these fields at Emerson. 


The Riverdale Neighborhood School, New York City, has 
recently announced two new members of its faculty. Edith Miller 
will teach the Pre-Kindergarten and Mary P. Rotton will assist 
with the younger grades. Mrs. Miller is a graduate of Edge- 
wood Park Kindergarten School and has done graduate work 
at Vassar College and Columbia University. Mrs. Rotton ob- 
tained her B.A. from Vassar in 1947. 


This year the Princeton Country Day School, at Prince- 
ton, N. J., is continuing its program of faculty visits to other 
schools which was begun two years ago. Faculty members 
singly or in pairs leave at the end of a week and spend a day or 
two at the schools, learning what they can which may prove in- 
teresting or useful. Some very pleasant relations have been 


established in this way. 
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The new upper school for grades seven, eight, and nine is 
functioning briskly at Graland Country Day School of Den- 
ver, Colo, This coeducational junior high is located directly 
across the driveway from the original building, which houses 
boys and girls of kindergarten age through the sixth grade. 

Guiding the activities of the new plant is Arthur Kent, pre- 
viously on the faculties of the Malcolm Gordon School, St. 
Peter’s, New Canaan Country School, and Green Fields Pre- 
paratory School. A graduate of Bard College, he served the 
Army Engineers in the ETO during the war. Mrs. Kent is con- 
tinuing her interest in anthropology by teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

The faculty of the upper school of Graland also includes Vir- 
ginia Wirth and Mrs. Paul Gorham, both teachers long asso- 
ciated with Graland; Thomas Waring, science and shop in- 
structor, formerly on the faculty of Shady Hill; Mme. Jeanne 
Aveart, French instructor; Barbara Nunn, home-economics and 
craft director; Marie O’Brien, remedial reading instructor, 
formerly with the Detroit Public Schools. 

Students in the new building use the facilities of the lower 
school building for classes in music, gymnasium, library, art, 
science, and noon-day luncheon. 





Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., has added eight 
faculty members to its staff this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Richardson, graduates of North 
Adams Teachers’ College, are teaching in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Carl Munger, a graduate of Williams College, teaches Latin, 
biology and science in the upper school. 
work in remedial reading. 

As the new Resident Physician and assistant to Dr. Merritt 
B. Low, Dr. Douglas Cownie has joined the Eaglebrook com- 
munity. Dr. Cownie is a pediatrician and graduate of McGill. 

The English department has added Norman Carey, a grad- 
uate of Wesleyan University. 

Teaching printing this year is Joseph O. Taylor, and Nancy 
Brown, graduate of Wheaton College, has been added to the 
administrative and dormitory staff, 


Mrs. Munger is doing 


There have been several changes in the faculty of Grace 
Church School, New York City, this year. From the Upper 
School (grades five through eight) Stephen Hackett (A.B. Dart- 
mouth, M.A. Columbia) was called to the service. He has re- 
sumed naval duties as a Reserve Officer in California. An able 


substitute, Rodney W. Smith has taken over science, social 
studies, and the sports program. 

Mr. Smith's academic career includes study at Trinity School 
in New York, graduation from The Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., 
undergraduate work at Columbia University, where he achieved 
his A.B. and continued at Teachers’ College there for his M.A. 
His previous teaching experience consisted of practice teaching 
at the Washington Irving High School in New York. 

Virginia S. Sherwood returned to the French and Latin de- 
partment after a sabbatical leave spent at the Sorbonne under 
the aegis of the Middlebury Graduate School of French in France 
and the Fulbright Act, where she received her M.A. It seems 
to her that this double opportunity for international study and 
understanding should be more publicized for members of the 
teaching profession. Information can be obtained from the 
following sources: 

Institute of International Education 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
(for Fulbright Scholarship Aid) 


The Graduate School of French in France 
Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Director 
Middlebury College 

Middlebury, Vermont 


During her absence, Mile. Marguerite Vessiot conducted the 
Latin and French classes. 


Nikolas Kordtlandt is the new riding master at Tenacre 
School, in Wellesley, Mass. The riding facilities at Tenacre 
are also used by girls from Dana Hall, Pine Manor, and Wellesley 
College. 





During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 


i 
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WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY IS EDUCATION? 


HE 11th annual luncheon-forum of the Tuition 

Plan, held at Sherry’s, New York City, Feb- 

ruary 8, was attended by approximately 300 
guests and had as the principal speakers William F. 
Russell, president, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Roy E. Larsen, president, Time, Inc., 
and chairman of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, who discussed the question, 
“Whose Responsibility Is Education?” 

A highlight of the occasion was the presentation 
of the Tuition Plan Award for Outstanding Service 
to Education to Norman Cousins, which was accepted 
in absentia for Mr. Cousins, who is in India on a spe- 
cial assignment for the Department of State. 


Rudolf Neuburger, president of the Tuition Plan, 
announced that the study of the role and function of 
the private school in American life that has been con- 
ducted by Allan V. Heely, headmaster, The Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School, under the auspices of the plan’s 
Educational Research Fund, has been completed and 
that the findings will be published in book form under 
the title, Why the Private School, by Harper & Brothers 
later in the spring. 

In discussing ‘““Whose Responsibility Is Educa- 
tion?” Dr. Russell concluded his brief talk on the 
ideals and opportunities of Americans by saying: 


... 1 am not talking so much about responsibility as 
opportunity or better yet, if we have a responsibility, it is 
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a responsibility for you and me to use our influence with 
our legislatures, with our school boards, with our school 
administrators, with our teachers, and with public-minded 
citizens everywhere, to maintain opportunity — an educa- 
tional system as the road onward and upward for our youth, 
of character, industry, and talent. Then we in America 
may truly realize the American dream of opportunity for 
all. Let us so guide American education in the future that 
hope, which springs eternal in the human breast, may be a 
reality in this wonderful country of ours. 





Mr. Larsen took as his key the two words, “‘educa- 
tion” and “responsibility,” pointing out the number 
of media that enter into the education of a people, 
but concerning himself chiefly with what we usually 
call “formal education,” that given in our nation’s 
schools. Turning to responsibility he called attention 
to the fact that there are two kinds of responsibility — 
primary responsibility and delegated responsibility. 
It is the contention that the primary responsibility 
for formal education belongs to all the citizens of 
this nation. “They must determine the end results 
wanted and provide the best possible means of reach- 
ing those results — delegating to others the responsi- 
bility of carrying out their wishes within the schools.”’ 


Calling attention to the change in the method of 
educating children as the country grew, a change that 
moved the child from the tutelage of the home to that 
of the small school and on to the complex school sys- 
tems of the large cities, Mr. Larsen emphasized the 
fact that more and more delegated responsibility was 
placed upon the schools than was their due and that 
the citizens have come to blame the educators for 
everything that they think is wrong, “forgetting en- 
tirely their own primary responsibility.” He believes 
it is important that we keep in mind the separation 
of the two responsibilities and not ask the specialists 
to carry the primary responsibility as well as the dele- 
gated responsibility. 





The work of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools has revealed that, among some 
100,000 school districts in the country, 973 different 
citizens’ committees — spontaneous local organiza- 
tions — are now working for their local school sys- 
tems, although this figure is by no means inclusive of 
the number throughout the 48 states. In the program 
of community action, the commission found that it 
had “turned the spotlight on a situation where indi- 
vidual initiative could most quickly be aroused and 
become effective.”” The commission also “discovered 
one of the reasons for the importance of the private 
schools.” While the citizens provide for the establish- 
ment of a community public school, there are some 
who wish to delegate the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their own children to other schools. Mr. Larsen 
believes that this has a salutary effect on all the 
schools, for it provides for comparisons, for the trial 
of new methods on a small scale, thus setting “the 
best possible standards to shoot at in developing our 
public-school system.” 

The interest of the citizens of a community in their 
schools not only tends to improve the schools them- 
selves, but also stirs the community to an awareness 
of responsibility and strength in other quarters. No 
longer is the burden on the shoulders of the Parent 
Teacher associations alone, but by the inclusion of 
all factions it becomes the concern of all, and the com- 
munity as a whole benefits. In other words, in de- 
ciding the kind of schools they want, citizens find that 
they are “inevitably deciding what kind of community 
they want.” Mr. Larsen closed by quoting from one 
of the statements of the commission: 

Start here, with our schools, You have a primary re- 
sponsibility here in your own community, and what you 
do here will affect not only the children in your schools, but 


your community itself, and therefore your nation and your 
world. 


SEX GUIDANCE IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


HE Boston University Summer Session, in co- 
operation with The Massachusetts Society for 

Social Hygiene, will offer a Workshop on Sex 
Guidance in Family Life Education, July 9-27, 1951. 
The Workshop is an outgrowth of deliberations of an 
advisory committee of the Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene and a parallel interest on the part of 
Boston University in this committee’s objectives. 
The committee, whose members represent the fields 
of public and independent school teaching and ad- 
ministration, social work, health education, nursing, 
guidance counseling, and psychiatry, has been con- 
cerned for some time with the need for sex guidance 


in its appropriate relationship to the total educational 
process. 

The primary objective of the Workshop is to cul- 
tivate an intelligent and unembarrassed approach to 
sex guidance as one important phase of education for 
family living. 


WHAT IS THE SCOPE? 

General consideration will be given to the family 
background, the growth and development of the 
child, educational practice including instructional op- 
portunities and techniques, and community respon- 
sibility and coordination of services. Specific subjects 
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will include the family in our culture, physiological 
and psychological growth, the social regulation of sex, 
problems of sex guidance at different age levels, edu- 
cation for marriage, parent-child relationships, parent 
education, and qualifications for leadership in this field. 


FOR WHOM? 


This course is offered to teachers, school adminis- 
trators and school personnel, parents, group leaders, 
social workers, nurses, health educators, religious 
workers, guidance counselors, librarians, and all 
others who wish to become better equipped to meet 
guidance and teaching problems in their work. 


WHAT METHODS WILL BE USED? 


Daily sessions will be held five days a week for 
three weeks from 9.00 to 12.00 and from 1.30 to 3.30. 
They will include small discussion groups and informal 
lectures. Background material will be presented to 
the entire Workshop in the morning sessions, and in 
the afternoons small groups under competent dis- 
cussion leaders will explore special problems and 
subjects of specific interest. Free time will be pro- 
vided for review and study of a wide selection of books, 
pamphlets, visual aids, including films and other re- 
sources. There will be opportunity for consultation 
with members of the faculty and group leaders. 


WHO WILL DIRECT AND TEACH? 

Herbert D. Lamson, Ph.D., of Boston University 
will be the director and one of the teaching faculty of 
this Workshop. Associated with him in leadership, 
teaching, and consultant capacity will be Perry Dun- 
lap Smith, A.B., Litt.D., Headmaster of the North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill. Professor 
Lamson gives full time at Boston University to teach- 
ing and counseling on marriage and Dr. Smith has 
developed in his years of experience as a school ad- 


ministrator a widely respected program of sex guidance 
in family life education. 

There will be also a group of distinguished lec- 
turers from the fields of sociology, medicine, psychia- 
try, etc. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT 
Qualified individuals may enroll for four hours of 
university credit, applicable towards certain under- 
graduate and graduate degrees at Boston University. 


TUITION 
Tuition charges will be $60 for the course ($15 per 
credit hour). There will be a registration fee of $5.00. 


A limited number of partial scholarships may be 
available. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Housing will be available for men and women near 
thecampus. Rates: $24 per person for the three weeks 
for a room for three; $29 per person for a double room; 
and $34 for a single room. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
Enrollment will be limited. Write at once for 
further information and an application blank to the 
Director of the Workshop: 
Dr. Herbert D. Lamson 
Boston University 
236 Bay State Road 


Boston, Massachusetts 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A limited number of reprints of Anna Gillingham’s 
“The Language Function,” which appeared in the January 
issue, are available at 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 
Order them from the Secondary Education Board, 186 
Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $ .45 each $ .40 
eg Ee 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
he ey EU Re eae EST SUES ee 60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
rate a eee te Ge ink ca ak gage Ce eA Y AGRE ee <o 15 10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
co SES TORT Oe ee eE TET Cee ee eee 05 .05 
co 5, SECC er ee errr .05 .05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
a ir ig ge a eal aaa les 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 75 per 
every active member school) .................0: cee eeeeeee subscription subscription 
PU AY TOU IY on ca ccs sees ewensscewee cies an 1.50 .50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................00e0e eee. 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ...................000 005. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... AS .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
DUEWOT GE TUGUOTN TORIES ow woos cece ee scceceeees .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ................ ccc eeeeeeee ae .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
ia teak Ore kesh nc be she malau meinen 10 08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
occ kde bh ens an eoesasaKes ceeees 35 30 


Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) 


Pian Gaceeed out of print—copies may be 


Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
I a oh de track nd mh bnalnm en dace o & 20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 40 30 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) a a 
|” FRESE ETO eer ney ae eye re eee a -_ wa 
aa tns (ook gs ol ates nak ne he eas om No Charge 











OUR ADVERTISERS 


RFT 


Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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WHAT IS THE S.E.B.? | 


The Secondary Education Board is a national association of independent secondary and 
elementary schools. Its purpose is to satisfy the expressed or implied educational needs of such 
schools through the cooperative endeavor of the group membership. The Board supplies the 
means by which independent schools all over the country can cooperate in any activities which 
appeal to the majority. A unique feature of this organization is that in its affairs teachers have 


as influential a voice as headmasters and headmistresses. It aims to serve the school as a whole: 


teachers, pupils, administration. 


Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide school, elementary 
or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal year begins on March the first. Schools 
in the far west are eligible for associate membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. 


Information and application blanks may be secured from the Secondary Education Board, 


Milton 86, Mass. 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


RICHARD H. WALKER 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, New York 








“TEXT THAT TALKS” 


Thirty-five Millimetre Filmstrips Single-frame, Non-Pictorial All filmstrips are priced at $2.00 each 


LISTED IN ORDER OF USE 


Please check each item individually 


0 Gay Familiar Fables No. 1 0 Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 24-29 O Campaign Against Belgians, Part 4 

0 Gay Familiar Fables No. 2 0 Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 30-32 OC Campaign Against Belgians, Part 5 

O Gay Familiar Fables No. 3 0 Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 33-38 C First Invasion of Britain - - Part 1 
O First Invasion of Britain - - Part 2 


0 Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 1 0 Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 39-42 


0 First Invasion of Britain - - Part 3 
(0 Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 2 0 Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 43-47 


O First Catilinarian Oration, Part One* 
C0 Jason And The Golden Fleece, Part 3 0 Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 48-54 


C First Catilinarian Oration, Part Two 
CD Key Memory Phrases For Drill (1-95)* C0 Key Memory Phrases For Drill, Part 1 
(200 phrases from chapters 1-13) O First Catilinarian Oration, Part Three 

0 220 Words Arranged For Drill 


(New York State Mastery List) D Key Memory Phrases For Drill, Part 2 0 Second Catilinarian Oration, Part One 
(200 phrases from chapters 14-29) 
D Multiple Choice Grammar Test, 1st Year 0 Second Catilinarian Oration, Part Two 
CO New York State Caesar Vocabulary* 
0 Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 1-4 Arranged By First Occurrence 0 Second Catilinarian Oration, Part Three 
DC Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 5-9 C0 Dual Choice Grammar Test, 2nd Year 0 Third Catilinarian Oration, Part One 
OD Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 10-13 OC Campaign Against Belgians, Part 1 0 Third Catilinarian Oration, Part Two 
0 Helvetian Campaign, Ch's 14-18 C0 Campaign Against Belgians, Part 2 O Third Catilinarian Oration, Part Three 
D Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 19-23 C0 Campaign Against Belgians, Part 3 CO New York State Cicero Vocabulary, Drill* 


*Filmstrips so marked can be synchronized with recordings. Recordings will be advertised next month. 


SL 
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iG bish 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson 


Betts 
Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 
Betts and Welch 


Textbooks - Workbooks - Teacher's Guides and Keys » Grades 1-12 
Presenting a complete program, this widely used series covers all 
the oral and written uses of the English language. It is built 
around the normal interests and activities of boys and girls at 
the various levels. Definite and specific language goals are main- 
tained from grade to grade. The teaching of grammar is acceler- 
ated by presenting earlier than in most series the first, easy 
steps in mastering sentence structure. Emphasis is on correct 
usage backed by an understanding of grammar. 


Story Books - Study Books - Teacher's Guide Books - Grades 1-6 
This brand-new series offers a practical solution to the problem 
of teaching reading. Its thesis is that every child can be taught 
to read when the proper materials are available. In addition to 
the very best instructional materials, the BETTS PROGRAM 
provides scientific teaching procedures which ensure success in 
reading. Fascinating pictures, stories and activities — all pre- 
pared by experts — furnish a strong motivating force for reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








DIRECTORS 
Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 
FORMER DIRECTORS 


Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 





For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications ~~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MuUrray Hill 2-6975 
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THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Could your SERVICE be better ? 


Do you protect parents from losses resulting from absence or withdrawal? 
They can be protected by our Tuition Refund Pian at no cost to your school. | 
} 


Under the Plan parents are reimbursed for losses of more than one week 
when caused by sickness or accident. Not only does the Plan improve your | 
school’s educational service; it also protects your goodwill by answering the 
awkward questions about adjustments before they can be asked. 


Over 250 schools and colleges have installed the Tuition Refund Plan as a 
means of better service to parents and security for themselves. You owe it to 
your school to know all about it. Write for Booklet SB 51 that will give you 
complete information. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 





TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL — If you will be 
available for professional advancement, either this year or in a later 
year, it will be worth your while to let this bureau know what your aims 
are. Your confidence will be respected. 


ADMINISTRATORS — This bureau has some excellent candidates in 
most fields of school work, both with and without experience, worthy of 
your consideration for vacancies you may have to fill. | 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment. 


Rospert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 














: ! 
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Ready now! Here's the book you've been wanting 
for a sound approach to group guid- 
ance — Billett and Yeo's GROWING 

BILLETT AND YEO UP. The text, Laboratory Manual, and 
G “ U; Teacher's Manual are skillfully com- 
bined to provide an integrated plan of 
rowmg Pp instruction dealing with the personal- 
social problems of youth. It presents 
the core content of a life adjustment 
education program for the early years 
of secondary school. Classroom tested 


and approved, this new book is based 


D.C. HEATH on the topics recommended in recent 
AND COMPANY statements concerning the real life needs 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta of young people. 
San Francisco Dallas London 


























THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 








